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2811 =Johnson’s Cream Wax cleans and polishes in one application 
282} — gives beauty and wax protection to 
283] furniture, woodwork, refrigerators and 


981| many other things in the home. 
285 
Some time ago, S. C. Johnson & Son, makers of famous 
287 Johnson’s Wax, felt that women would appreciate a special 
form of wax polish that would not only polish furniture, 




















” woodwork and household accessories but clean them at the 
292 same time. So they developed this newest form of Johnson’s 
289 Wax... Johnson’s Cream Wax... now so popular for use 
990 with other Johnson’s Wax products in Protective Housekeeping. 
99] Cleans as It Polishes 
992 Creamy white in color, Johnson’s Cream Wax is more than 
just a wax polish. It’s a cleaner, too—instantly removes 
293 grime, stains and fingerprints from both light and dark fur- 
niture and woodwork, from window sills and lamp shades, 
294 ornaments, picture frames, refrigerators and kitchen cab- 
9206 inets. At the same time, Johnson’s Cream Wax gives the 
surface a dry, lustrous wax polish—a satin-smooth shine. 
998 There is no oily film to catch the dust. 
300 Wax protection, too 
Johnson’s Cream Wax provides wonderful wax 
310 protection. The wax takes the wear and saves the her's Handbook on nome co and 
finish underneath, increasing the length of its life F R t E! Conservation by the hah booklet for use} 
- as well as its beauty. Sle nage eae Send the coupon on Pae | 
Johnson’s Cream Wax is a most helpful product at 5 foe ee 7 pw also. “Beauty for }) 
ies 20 for your home management class to know about. Pope. Moramatie sound , - _— Spte in 16 
ist Johnson's is a registered trademark. showing. Rov ite fot FREE ee a 
~_" S$. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. P-56, Racine, Wis. ho school. See page 315,couP 
et of 
Offlee 
)ffices 


om! JOHNSON’S WAX... Cream, Paste, Liquid... Johnson’s Self-Polishing Glo-Coat 
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QUICK GINGERBREAD 


21%, cups all-purpose flour 
11/, teaspoons Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons ginger 
1 cup molasses 
1 cup sour milk or buttermilk* 
\4 cup shortening, melted 


1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three 
times with baking soda, salt and 
ginger. 


2. Combine molasses, sour milk and 
shortening. Add to sifted dry ingre- 
dients, beat until smooth. Bake in 
greased 8x8-inch loaf pan in a 
moderate oven (350° F.), 30-35 
minutes. 


*If one cup sour milk or buttermilk is 
not available, a substitute may be 
made by placing 4 teaspoons lemon 
juice or vinegar in a measuring 
cup, fill to l-cup mark with sweet 
milk or diluted evaporated milk, 
and mix well. 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOK, describing 


uses of Baking Soda; also a set of Colored 
Bird Cards. (Please print name and address) 
This offer good only in the United States. 


BB-84 


NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 





——_——_ aneeepemeneenaemanecas 
CITY OR TOWN STATE 
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Practicalities 


N May Day we gleefully tear April's 
leaf from the calendar and look 
forward to a month of bright sun- 

shine with flowers, picnics and summer 
vacations in the offing. Young people 
particularly enjoy the relaxation from 
end-of-the-school-year reviews provided 
by picnics. For packing and menu sug- 
gestions, turn to Lily Haxworth Wal- 
lace’s Picnic Time, on page 287. 


4 


The wartime increase in adolescent 
unmarried mothers has focused atten- 
tion on a problem which has long been 
side-stepped by home economists. This 
is unfortunate since many young girls, 
afraid to tell their parents that they are 
to become mothers, turn naturally to 
their homemaking teachers and 4-H 
Club leaders. All too often they have 
turned in vain, for teachers and club 
leaders either have not known what 
agencies offer help to the unmarried 
mother or have been afraid to “get 
mixed up” in the situation. In the lead 
article in this issue, on page 281, Maud 
Morlock, Consultant in the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor, discusses the problem of the 
adolescent unmarried mother, and sug- 
gests sources of information for the 
home economist and of guidance and 
shelter for the mother-to-be. 


- 
Two articles by college students 
majoring in home economics and jour- 
nalism appear on pages 284 and 285. 
Food Demonstration 
Techniques are de- 
scribed by Margaret 
Cheney, pictured at 
right, a junior at 
Ohio University. 
The Kansas State 
Project Program is il- 
lustrated by Betty 
Swan. Girls who se- 
lect this double ma- 
jor have a plus value 
when they apply for 
jobs, whether as teachers, home demon- 
stration agents, social workers or home 
economists in business. 

Miss Cheney wrote her article as an 
assignment for a course in writing for 
publications, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Paul Wagner of the school of 
journalism. Its technical content was 
approved by Juanita Kahler, instructor. 

Miss Swan submitted her manuscript 
to PracticAL Home Economics on the 
advice of Marguerite Lofink, Itinerant 
Teacher Trainer, Kansas State College. 





Teachers and students alike all over 
the country are consumers of classroom 
atmosphere. If they are critical con- 
sumers, their classrooms are centers of 
beauty, and their school days more 
pleasant, because they enjoy harmony 
of line, design and color. Be sure to 
read Consumer-Wise Classroom by Lu- 
cile Taylor Tiefel on page 282. 


+ 


Synthetics . . . Created to Order is 
the title of the second installment of 
Douglas Woolf’s survey of the synthetics 
field. In this article, on page 283, Mr. 
Woolf emphasizes the fact that the tex- 
tile field is changing too rapidly for 
textbooks or even magazines to keep up 
with it. If the textile teacher is to be 
well informed, she must be continually 
on the lookout for new developments. 

Other articles in this issue of specific 
interest to the textile and clothing teach- 
er are: Pointers on Fitting—A Style Show 
by Harriet B. Larson, page 288, and 
What’s Going On in Textiles by Rajean 
Codish, page 296. 


+ 


Courtesy is the theme of the May 
School Lunch Section, with an introduc- 
tion by Katherine Connelly Wisely on 
page 289; Mid-West Courtesy at Mid- 
Day Meals by Imogene Pellatz on page 
290; and Courtesy Set to Music by 
Evelyn Terrell on page 291. Following 
this social and educational side of the 
school lunch picture is an appeal by 
Betty C. Brown of the USDA to reduce 


food waste. 


Many teachers dread the last week of 
school when there is a mad scramble 
of correcting test papers, attending grad- 
uation exercises, closing the department 
for the summer and getting ready to 
leave on vacation. Much of this rush 
can be avoided if the teacher recognizes 
that preparing the department for the 
summer affords an excellent opportunity 
for teaching care of the home and its 
furnishings. 

Jobs that need to be done should be 
listed in order of precedence with an 
estimate of the time it will take to do 
each job and the number of girls that 
may efficiently work on the job at one 
time. Class members should plan time 
schedules and allocate jobs. If the tasks 
which the teacher must do are also dis- 
cussed with the girls, there will be 
greater appreciation of the teacher's 
need for cooperation during the final 
month of school. The Check-Up on 
page 293 is both a reminder and a 
record. 
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HOW TWO CAN EAT BETTER 
THAN ONE 


Survey reveals specialized eating habits 
among city and rural children. 


If city boys and girls could share 
meals with their cousins on farms, 
if the good habits of each group 
could be learned and used by the 
other, a definite improvement in 
the nutrition of all would result, 
according to a test survey made 
last year in six midwestern rural 
and urban grade schools. 

Comparison of student food 
diaries used in this study shows 
that rural children’s diets are, in 


the main, somewhat better than 
city diets. A large percentage in 
each group eat meals that are 
poor, or need improvement. But 
the faults discovered are of differ- 
ent kinds. 

Strangely enough, city children 
show up as the better drinkers of 
milk. They also win out compara- 
tively in consumption of meat, 
poultry and fish, citrus and other 
fruits, green and yellow vegetables. 
Farm children excel as eaters of 
eggs, potatoes, cereals and breads, 
margarine or butter. 

Broad improvement of child nu- 
trition is a many-sided problem, 
and one deserving the concerted 


effort of school, home and com 
munity. But the facts given here 
supply one interesting principle 
that availability of food is not a 
primary influence on eating habits. 
Milk, for example, is surely as 
plentiful on the farm as in the city. 
A program to help teachers edu 
cate all our children in_ bette 
health and nutrition is now being 
built by General Mills. Posters, 
booklets, planning guides will be 
available in limited quantities. 
For further information, address: 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946——-GENERAL MILLS, INC 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 











GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES ... some 
row, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a doy. 





ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT .. or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day 





POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 








MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for all others 








MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meot, 
poultry or fish a day, oc 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 








BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 

natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day 





BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE use for 


spreads and for seasoning 


as you like and as supplies 
permit 


'n addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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News Notes 





QUARTER of the world’s popula- 

tion is facing death from starvation 

during the next three months, ac- 
cording to Herbert Hoover, Honorary 
Chairman of the Famine Emergency 
Committee. This committee of thirteen 
members, headed by Chester Davis as 
chairman, is now formulating guiding 
policies of a program to help save these 
starving millions. FEC recommenda- 
tions include conservation measures to 
cut waste, contribution of foods suitable 
for shipping to collection drives being 
conducted by UNRRA and official war 
relief agencies, production and preserva- 
tion of food on the farm, in victory 
gardens and in the home. 

The UNRRA Emergency Food Col- 
lection begins May 12th. All Americans 
are asked to give food, canned in tin, 
or money to buy such food for distribu- 
tion, without discrimination, on the 
basis of greatest need, to famine victims 
overseas. 


HEIB on FEC 


Essie Elliott, Director of the Home 
Economics Department of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, and Chairman- 
Elect of the HEIB Department of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
has been named to the Famine Emer- 
gency Committee by President Truman. 
It is with pride that we note this 
acknowledgment of the contribution 
home economists in business are mak- 
ing in the present world food crisis. 





Official U. S. Navy Photo 
On April 5th, Ina S. Lindman, Director 
of Home Economics at the United Fruit 


Company, received the Navy’s highest 
civilian award from Rear Admiral Mon- 
roe Kelly for “exceptionally distinguish- 
ed service” as food consultant to the 
United States Navy, during 1942-1944 
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Home Around the World 


A fifteen-week dramatic radio presen- 
tation, Home Around the World, will 
replace the current NBC University of 
the Air series, Home Is What You Make 
It, beginning Saturday, June 29, 9:00- 
9:30 am. EST. Jane Tiffany Wager, 
Director of Home Economics for NBC, 
says that this second series is designed 
“to help the American homemaker to 
understand better the problems of home- 
makers the world over.” 

The first broadcast will explain the 
varied aspects of living as affected by 
geographical boundaries, arbitrary bar- 
riers which separate people into major- 
ity and minority groups and surface dif- 
ferences which label individuals accord- 
ing to their ancestry, politics, economic 
status, race or religion. The fourteen 
succeeding broadcasts will deal with in- 
dividual nations, their people’s home 
life and their chances for freedom, jus- 
tice, mercy and human decency. 

The schedule of broadcasts for the 
series is: June 29—preview; July 6— 
Australia; July 13—Brazil; July 20— 
Chile; July 27—China; August 3—Czecho- 
slovakia; August 10—France; August 17 
-Greece; August 24—India; August 31 

Liberia; September 7—Netherlands, 
September 14—Sweden; September 21— 
Turkey; September 28—United King- 
dom; and October 5—Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. 


America’s “Best”? Teacher 


The “best” kids—the Quiz Kids—are 
sponsoring a competition to find the 
“best” teacher in America. The winner, 
who must be nominated in a letter by 
his or her school pupil, will receive as 
awards a year of advanced study in 
Chicago University, Northwestern or 
Notre Dame plus a thousand dollars. 

The pupil writing the prize letter 
will receive a hundred dollars in cash. 
The title of the letter must be, “The 
teacher who has helped me most.” Let’s 
hope that the winner is a home eco- 
nomics teacher. 


Conveniences by the Carload 


Suggestions for making the home 
more convenient, up-to-date and_ eco- 
nomical are being exhibited to New 
York homemakers via the “Farm and 
Home Special.” The “Special” is an 
eight-car demonstration train rolling 
out of Cornell University to carry the 
latest results of research to farmers, 
homemakers and rural youth over a 
wide area of New York state. 


Dates to Remember 
May I1—May Day 
May I—Child Health Day 
May 5-12—Home Demonstration Week 
May 12—Mother’s Day 


May 20-22—National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Denver, Colorado 


May 30—Memorial Day 


June 3-7—Fiftieth anniversary meeting 
of the National Fire Protection Asso 
ciation, Boston, Massachusetts 


June 11-13—American Country Life As- 
sociation conference, College of Agri- 
culture, East Lansing, Mich. Theme 
will be, “American Rural Life in a 
Changing World.” 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 16—Father’s Day 


June 22-23—Home Economics in Busi- 
ness Department Pre-eAHEA Conven- 
tion Meeting, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 


land, Ohio 


June 23-27—37th Annual Convention of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio 

July 2-5—Canadian Home Economics As- 
sociation Convention in the Mari- 
times, at “The Pines,” Digby, Nova 
Scotia 

July 4—Independence Day 


October 14-18—28th Annual Meeting of 
the American Dietetic Association, 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio 





An entire car is devoted to exhibits 
of labor saving equipment which make 
meal preparation, washing, ironing and 
sewing both easier and quicker. One of 
the outstanding exhibits is a freezer 
unit that can be built at home. This is 
accompanied by a display of wrapping 
materials for frozen foods. 


School Lunch Prices Raised 


Iunch prices in Chicago public 
schools were raised the first of the year 
The grade school lunches were increased 


(Concluded on page 272) 
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Appetizing uses for canned fruit Juices 














LAMOROUS, delicious Grapefruit White 
G Caps are just one example of the 
versatility of canned citrus fruit juices. 
They’re grand for appetizers, salads, 
desserts! 

Of interest to your students is the fact 
that canned grapefruit juice, orange juice, 
and blended orange and grapefruit juice 
have high Vitamin C retention (90-95%). 
Also that the vital minerals in these juices 
are equally well retained. 

Moreover, in cans, the juices of the 
choicest citrus fruits are available all year 
round, 


Free Folders! 


Send now for students’ folders giving more ree ipes for, 


and facts about. Canned Grapefruit Juice. Just write to: 


ican Can Company 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN QED 
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@ MONEY MANAGEMENT 
For the Family 
@ BETTER BUYMANSHIP 
Principles 


You'll certainly want these valuable 
booklets now for summer sessions com- 
ing up. Because if ever there was a 
time to know how to manage dollars, 
it’s now. Both books are packed with 
sound, factual information and work- 
able, usable, every-day suggestions on 
how to plan expenditures for most satis- 
factory results. 

Experience has proved these two 
booklets to be particularly helpful in 
classroom work. Both booklets, based 
on years of experience in helping solve 
financial problems for thousands of 
families, are now available at only five 
cents each. See the coupon below and 
order yours today. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT LIBRARY 


The complete Household Library of 34 
valuable booklets, including subjects 
of timely interest and importance, is 
available for only $1.75. A few of the 
titles are: HEALTH DOLLAR, FOOD 
DOLLAR, CLOTHING DOLLAR, 
RENTAL DOLLAR, HOME FUR- 
NISHINGS. Better Buymanship 
Booklets—POULTRY AND EGGS, 
HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES, SHOES, 
MEAT, FURS, FISH, and others, are 
also included in the library, which is 
now being used widely, and with great 
success in classroom instruction. 


USE THIS COUPON 
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News Notes 








(Continued from page 270) 


from six to eight cents; high school 
from eighteen to twenty cents. This 
does not cover complete cost of the 
food, since the Federal Government is 
now paying subsidies of six cents for 
each elementary school lunch and nine 
cents for each high school lunch; and 
the State pays a subsidy of two cents 
for the former and two-and-a-half cents 
for the latter. At the same time the 
price of milk with the exception of the 
Federally subsidized bottle was raised 
from one to four cents. Desserts were 
boosted three cents, from seven to ten 
cents; teachers’ lunches five cents, mak- 
ing the cost thirty-five cents. The main 
reason given for this increase was ‘‘added 
labor costs.” Parochial schools did not 
raise their school lunch prices. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


Late in January, Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse introduced a bill, HR5221, 
providing equal pay for equal work for 
women. This bill which has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor would 
create a division in the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor to be 
known as the “equal pay division.” It 
would prohibit wage rate differentials 
based on sex. 


From Here to There— 


Ruth E. Baldwin, recently discharged 
captain, Army of the United States, has 
been appointed Dietitian in the Depart- 
ment of Nutrition and Service, Gerber 
Products Company, Fremont, Michigan. 


Miriam sirdseye, pioneer in the field 
of extension work and nutrition, has 
retired from the USDA Extension Serv. 
ice. Miss Birdseye began her long and 
successful career with the Department 
in 1917. 

Hilda Guidrey has joined Catherine 
Nissly, Director of the Test Kitchen 
staff of Paris and Peart as Associate 
Home Economist. 

Hazel M. Hatcher, associate profes 
sor of home economics education at 
Michigan State College, left early in 
January for Chile to work with other 
American and Chilean educators toward 
improving the high school program of 
that country. Dr. Hatcher has been 
granted a one-year leave of absence from 
Michigan. 

Helen P. Hostetter has resigned as 
editor of the JouRNAL oF HoME Eco- 
NOMICS to return to Kansas State Col- 
lege where she will utilize her journal. 
ism experience in the Home Economics 
Department. 

Madge Little has joined the staff of 
the American Dry Milk Institute. For 
the past eight years, she has been on 
the Extension staff of the University of 
Illinois. 

Jean McDougall Page has been ap 
pointed Director of U. S. Inspected 
Foods Educational Service, Inc., New 
York City, to carry on the Association's 
educational program, initiated in March, 
1942, by Polly Gade. Mrs. Page has been 
Food and Equipment Editor in the Re 
search Department of Household Fi- 
nance Corporation for the past six years. 
Miss Gade has resigned to join the 
ranks of full-time homemakers. 

















These do’s and don’ts show ways to re- 
duce wheat consumption here in order 
to supply more wheat to famine-stricken 
peoples overseas. 


1 vs. 2. Bake eggs in mashed potato 
cups instead of serving poached eggs on 
toast. Potatoes are plentiful. 


3 vs. 4. Skip the three-layer cakes for 
the duration of the famine emergency. 
For special occasions serve a two-layer 
cake with fruit filling and topping or 4 
plain loaf cake or cup cakes. Use des- 
serts of fruit, egg or milk rather than 
cake or pastry. 


5 vs. 6. Omit the customary two-crust 
pie and serve deep dish pie with pastry 
cut-outs. This saves both flour and fat. 


7 vs. 8. Open-face sandwiches made 
with one thin slice of bread help save 
bread and thus free wheat for export 
Skip the triple-layer sandwich which 
uses three times as much flour and fat 
spread, and substitute other nutritious 
foods which cannot be shipped abroad. 
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Contributes to the Satisfaction 
of Many Nutritional Needs 


The recommendation, advanced by nu- 
tritional, medical, and home economics 
authorities as well as by government 
agencies concerned with national nutri- 
tion—that breakfast cereals be a basic 
component of the morning meal—is well 
founded. The dish composed of cereal 
(whether of the ready-to-eat or to-be- 
cooked variety), milk, and sugar con- 
tributes to the satisfaction of many 
nutritional needs. In fact, few if any 
foods can better its nutritional com- 
position. 

It provides appreciable amounts of 
biologically adequate protein; quickly 
utilized carbohydrate; fat that is rich 
in the unsaturated fatty acids; the im- 
portant B-vitamins thiamine, ribofla- 
vin, and niacin; the essential minerals 
calcium, phosphorus, and iron. Of virtu- 
ally all of these nutrients it supplies 
more than 10 per cent of the total 


daily requirement. 

Because of the wide variety of cereal 
breakfast foods available and their uni- 
versal taste appeal, this key dish of 
the morning meal need never tire the 
appetite. By frequent variation of the 
cereal served even the widely recom- 
mended basic breakfast pattern of fruit, 
cereal, milk, and bread and butter need 
never lose its appetite appeal. 

Economically, too, cereals deserve 
the home economist’s recommendation. 
With minor exceptions, the dish com- 
posed of 1 ounce of cereal (whole grain, 
enriched, or restored to whole-grain 
values of thiamine, niacin, and iron), 4 
ounces of milk and 1 teaspoonful of 
sugar shows a cost of barely three cents. 
Few indeed are the foods which for this 
small cost can contribute so much to 
the satisfaction of so many nutri- 
tional needs. 
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White versus Brown Flour 


By F. L. Dunlap, Sc.D. 
Wallace & Tiernan, Minneapolis 
Price! Pp. 272 1945 


Gelatin, in Nutrition and 
Medicine 


By N. R. Gotthoffer 
Grayslake Gelatin Co., Ill. 
Price? Pp. 162 1945 


Two books from the field of indus- 
try are available to the home economist, 
doctor and dietitian desiring a more 
extensive knowledge of food materials 
than is commonly given in text books. 
Neither is written as propaganda to 
increase sales. Rather they are addressed 
to professional and scientific workers. 
Both are based on a resume of literature 
which deals with their respective sub- 
jects, using direct quotations from origi- 
nal sources, 

The monograph which treats of white 
versus brown flour cites the findings uf 
physicians, nutritionists, * physiologists 
and biochemists. Workers in these sci- 
ences will appreciate this collection of 
source material. Misconceptions regard- 
ing nutritive characteristics of these two 
types of flours are discussed at length 
and erroneous beliefs corrected. The au- 
thor feels that the general emphasis on 
energy value of bread with consequent 
overlooking of its protein value and its 
content of vitamins and minerals should 
be set right. The chapters on the de- 
pendability of vitamin and mineral con- 
tent of enriched bread and other advan- 
tages may be nullified by the recent rul- 
ing on milling requiring that more bran 
must be left in white flour. 

The second book, Gelatin, in Nutri- 
tion and Medicine, covers numerous 
studies made from the early 1900's to 
the present time. It reports and quotes 
from writings of an imposing number 
of investigators from Carl Voit to many 
authorities of today—McCollum, Lusk, 
Joslin, Elvehjem, Hart and associates, 
Sherman, to name only a few. 

The theme of the book is the im- 
portance of gelatin as a food element 
and as a therapeutic agent. Its effective- 
ness in infant feeding, diabetes and di- 
gestive disorders is fairly well known. 
Many other diseases in which it has 
proved beneficial are less familiar. These 
are given with abstracts from original 
reports. Gelatin as a protein sparer and 


1 Distributed without charge to interested persons. 


2 No price has been set due to delay in delivery. 
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physiological effects of gelatin admin- 
istration are told in detail. 

The physical, chemical and colloidal 
differences in plain gelatins commer- 
cially available are called to the atten- 
tion of the physician and researcher that 
they may know the quality of the gela- 
tin they are using. 

A bibliography at the end of each 
chapter facilitates further study. 

—Reviewed by LuLu G. GRAVES 


Consulting Dietitian 


Chinese Cookery 


By M. P. Lee 
Transatlantic Arts, Inc., N. Y. 
Price $1.50 Pp. 74 1945 


The four essential requirements of 
good Chinese food, according to M. Lee, 
are delicious taste, stimulating smell, 
attractive color and artistic form; and 
the fundamental difference between 
Chinese and English food lies in the 
method, not the material. 

Chinese cooking can be classified into 
five main categories—stewing, braising, 
semi-frying, deep-oil frying and roast- 
ing. Essential factors in producing good 
Chinese food are wise choice of right 
material, cutting food before cooking, 
seasoning during cooking and serving 
immediately. 

This small book contains one hun- 
dred recipes for four portions each, 
classified in five main groups: rice and 
noodles, poultry and meat, fish and 
eggs, soups, vegetables and salads. The 
recipes selected at random and tested 
with zeal all passed a rigid culinary test. 

It is unfortunate for the housewife 
without scales that many of the ingredi- 
ents are given by weight rather than 
by our more usual measures. —B.M.S. 


Hidden Hunger 


By Icie G. Macy and 

Harold H. Williams 
J. Cattel Press, Lancaster, Pa. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 286 1945 


Hidden Hunger is a worthy addition 
to the list of recent books directed pri- 
marily to the lay reader but handy ref- 
erences for members of the home eco- 
nomics profession as well. The text is 
written with a discretion that scarcely 
sustains the perturbing picture of a 
skeleton on the dust cover and the sub- 
title “Tragedy of an Unbalanced Diet.” 

The first chapters summarize events 
of historical import from the early strug- 




















gles of the human race to obtain food 
to the present era. It presents the con- 
tributions of outstanding persons and 
organizations throughout the growth of 
this science, and gives other pertinent 
data, some of which is not commonly 
found in books on this subject. 

Foods, food elements and nutrition 
are treated in an original way, present: 
ing much information in an interesting 
and readable style. The customary pro- 
cedure of devoting a chapter or more 
to each food or topic is replaced by 
headings such as Choosing and Using 
Nutrients, The Substances of Life, 
Food—As Eaten, Food in Action, Food 
for Work and Food for Thought. The 
importance of education in changing 
dietary habits and the role of women in 
applying this knowledge are stressed. 

With so many good points to men- 
tion, it may seem captious to call atten- 
tion to minor discrepancies, but for his- 
torical purposes two dates should be 
corrected. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was founded in 1908 
instead of 1912 as stated on page 15. My 
files do not contain the date of the open- 
ing of the Food Clinic of Boston Dis 
pensary but it was well established and 
fairly widely known before the organi- 
zation of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation in 1917 under the supervision of 
Bertha Wood and it was some time after 
the above date that Frances Stern took 
charge. 

—Reviewed by Lutu G. GRAvES 


Consulting Dietitian 


Rings Through the Ages 
By James Remington McCarthy 
Harper and Bros., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 202 1945 


Here is a non-fiction book that offers 
all the color and fascination of a ro- 
mantic novel—and almost a complete 
review of history. Starting with the 
early legends of superstition and mys- 
ticism which surrounded the wearing of 
a token on the finger, these pages un- 
fold a long history of civil, military, 
religious and personal customs. ‘They 
tell of rings that were purported to heal 
and to defy death, of “‘posy” rings and 
coronation rings, of fraternal rings and 
religious rings. They trace the history 
of our modern engagement and_ wed- 
ding rings, and finally delve into the 
art of the ring maker. 

Mr. McCarthy is a member of the 
jewel industry as well as an author- 


(Concluded on page 276) 
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Just clip coupon from the coupon sec- 
tion and mail to P.H.E, or Mary Pres- 
ton, Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City 17, N. Y. 


MAY, 1946 


We planned this new issue of our 
Sealtest Food Adviser especially for 
brides; but there are so many helpful 
hints on proper kitchen equipment, 
budgeting, marketing, entertaining, 
planning meals, etc., that we should like 
every teacher, housewife, and prospec- 
tive bride to have a copy, too. 

The original recipes and menus alone 
should make it a treasured addition to 
your file. There are such items as potato 
celery soup, party cheese cake, rhubarb 


sundae, ham loaf, Mexican fondue and 
baked Alaska tarts, to mention a few. 

And, every one of them includes milk, 
cream, buttermilk, cottage cheese or ice 
cream— those precious dairy foods which 
add so much good, solid nourishment to 
the daily diet. 

Remember— Dairy foods Should Be 
Daily Foods! Let the new Sealtest Food 
Adviser show you how to use them 
temptingly and often. Write for your 


copy of the May-June issue, today. 


Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies are divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation 


TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE, STARRING JACK HALEY, THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC 
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two books prepared by the 
fashion service bureau 
of All Purpose RIT 





DRESSMAKING WITH COLOR INCLUDES 
Guide to choosing becoming colors 
Six dress remodeling projects 
Tie-dyeing and print dyeing 
Text on synthetic fabrics and their | 
reaction to dyes and other pertinent 
material on color and dyeing. 


[ HIGHLIGHT YOUR COSTUME 
\ WITH COLOR INCLUDES 


Ideas unlimited for freshening accessories with color 
How to make smart accessories from old or 
used materials 
Easy-to-make party “fixings” 
Chart for covering old coior with new 
And much other material 





ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES are 
guaranteed for ALL FABRICS including Celanese, 
acetate rayon, nylon, spun rayon and mixtures. 


INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the 

good old reliable Tint and Dye to 
use if you're sure the cloth is 
cotton, linen, silk or wool. 












———-— es ee ee ee 
| RIT Products Corporation, A-5 | 
| 1401 West Jackson Blvyd., Chicago 7, Illinois. | 
| Please send me © Dressmaking with Color | 
| O Highlight Your Costume with Color | 
Se Pee heey se it ay iL Le Pee PPPOE ey ee eT Terry eT eee rE ETT TELE PTT TTT T 7 

es cee Cee seek Nakee Ke Rb eeSWAWs Ges 665 ddd ReWe KS Sehabdseeekansketa seus etestusn 
| | 
See irish eh ey Sn 0d xen sea Noa dawns) 4094) nRbEAR EASES ss bNSE As cap hdd RC aubSseoas00 | 
| CEL. dak ceGaeha ens hobo bead deh AO CERES MANS ERED D OA UNANEESRAERE AES ROARS 665402 CRRRT OTST KE | 
| | 
Deca hGchanunsheaneankdsscedusaaenonee Tre CRETE OP err. SEPP rere rere rT ee 
icc al ein a a lense deh dies npdbin einieniaamnains Seesanniniinbaineiienalmaraitrde | 
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and so has had the cooperation of ring 
fanciers and manufacturers in prepar- 
ing and illustrating this authentic and 
colorful informal history of rings 
through the ages. —B.M:S. 


New Essentials of Upholstery 


By Herbert Bast 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 
Price $2.75 Pp. 301 1946 


Here is a fully illustrated, well ex- 
plained story of upholstering—from ty- 
ing springs, attaching burlap, stuffing, 
cutting covers and making cushions to 
finishing the job. In Part I, essential 
processes in the art of upholstering, such 
as tufting, piping, gimping, shirring and 
pleating are explained, together with 
the use of tools and equipment for the 
professional. Part II deals with the vari- 
ous types of chairs, stools and daven- 
ports to be covered. Part III describes 
the materials which go into the finish- 
ing of an upholstered piece of furniture, 
including fabrics, fibers, fillers, springs 
and twine. 

How-to-do illustrations throughout 
the text are well captioned and easy to 
follow. —B.J.D. 


Worth Knowing About 


Understanding Ourselves, Revised— 
—by Helen Shacter, is published by 
McKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 125 pages. 60 cents. 

There is a challenge in the study of 
personality which Helen Shacter of 
Northwestern University makes a very 
real challenge to young people who read 
this thought-provoking booklet. Chap- 
ters, such as Getting Along with Your- 
self and Others, Our Desire for Success, 
Daydreaming As An Evasion, Fears— 
Recognized and Unrecognized, and The 
Game of Living, provide the answers to 
many adolescent riddles. The low cost 
of this textbook for studying mental 
hygiene and family relationships puts it 
within the reach of many high school 
and college students. 


Let Students Promote Home Econom- 
ies is the subject of a neat piece of 
propaganda work being done by the 
Southern California Home Economics 
Association. Material prepared for dis- 
tribution includes a set of eight mimeo- 
graphed illustrated sheets showing op- 
portunities in home economics. Fach 
bears the slogan, “Choose Home Eco- 
nomics as Your Career—You Can't 
Lose!”” These sets are available from 
Charlotte Biester, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, Santa Barbara, Calif. for fifteen 
cents postpaid. 
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Look for the Bemberg’ Certified Tag; 


it will prevent disappointment. It is your assurance that serviceability and washabil- 


ity stand behind the glamour and style appeal of every identified garment you buy. 
Remember, too, when buying lovely things ... understanding care prolongs their 


wear. Write us for suggestions for washing and caring for Bemberg rayons. 


Educational Service Bureau 


AMERICAN CORPORATION 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


**BEMBERG?’ is the registered trade-mark of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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Yes, Dole Pineapple Products are returning to civilian 
life. As they become more available to the home- 
makers who read your pages, columns and booklets, 
attend your classes, and listen to your broadcasts, we 
trust that there will be occasions when you can discuss 
the many uses of Dole Pineapple Products — Sliced, 
Crushed, Chunks. and Juice. 
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How to Get Along 
with Others 


James F. Bender, Ph.D. 


The National Institute for Human Relations 


“Mind your speech, 
lest it mar your fortune.”—Shakespeare 


OUR speech can make or break your 
human relations. Words are the 
bridge between you and your neighbor. 
Where we work, where we play, where 
we live—we carry on our human rela- 
tions by the spoken word. If our way 
of speaking discourages others from 
plugging in on the switchboard of 
friendliness, we never quite make the 
grade of popularity. 

Not long ago we distributed a list of 
one hundred common speaking annoy- 
ances to 250 men and women of the 
workaday world — machinists, foremen, 
stenographers, salesmen and others—ask- 
ing them to number the annoyances in 
the order of those most irritating to 
them. 

Do you agree with their judgment 
that the twenty-four most often num- 
bered annoyances listed below make seri- 
ous inroads on good human relations? 


1. Talking in an insincere or affected 
way. 
2. Talking with a large amount of 
saliva in the mouth. 
3. Using outlandish gestures. 
4. Speech marked by baby talk. 
5. Talking with a tight jaw, so that 
words are hard to understand. 
. Discussing private affairs loudly in 
public. 
. Stuttering. 
. Lisping. 
. Speech cluttered with expressions, 
such as “Says you.” 
10. Talking a great deal without saying 
much. 
11. Getting off the subject under discus- 
sion. 
12. Not paying attention or not looking 
at the speaker. 
13. Habitually asking people to repeat 
questions or statements. 
14. Monopolizing the conversation. 
15. Talking in a hesitant manner—the 
“er-er” or “and-er” habit. 
16. Talking with food in the mouth. 
17. Interrupting the speaker. 
18. Arousing curiosity without satisfy- 
ing it. 
19. Using a loud, shrill or husky voice. 
20. Not sharing in general conversation. 
21. Whispering in presence of others. 
22. Cursing as a habit. 
23. Using “‘five-dollar” words when sim- 
ple ones serve just as well. 
24. Speaking in a nasal twang. 
These handicaps to good human rela- 
tions can be corrected if we make a 
sincere effort to improve our speech. 
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A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* OF POST'S 40% BRAN FLAKES 
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We, the New Homemakers of America, believe that— 


If there is kindness and truth in the heart, 
There will be beauty in the spirit. 

If there is beauty in the spirit, 

There will be harmony and love in the home. 
If there is harmony and love in the home, 

There will be justice in the Nation. ‘ A 
If there is justice in the Nation, | 
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The Adolescent Unmarried Mother 


HIGH school girl is old enough 

to have a baby, but in our culture 

the fact that Mary, who is only a 
freshman or a sophomore—“‘only a child 
herself”—is pregnant is a disconcerting 
discovery, to say the least. Yet it hap- 
pens all the time. In one large Eastern 
city in a recent year 133 girls under 
sixteen were not in school either because 
they were pregnant or because they were 
staying at home to care for a child 
born out of wedlock. 

The national figures bear out the 
local. Almost half of the more than 
80,000 births out of wedlock reported 
each year are to girls under twenty 
years of age. Not all, or perhaps not 
anywhere near all, of these girls were 
enrolled in schools. For the most part 
these young mothers belong to popula- 
tion groups where their opportunity 
for education is limited. Nevertheless, 
a considerable number of them are in 
the schools when their pregnancy be- 
comes known, and thus the schools and 
the teachers are drawn into the prob- 
lem of what is to be done. 

First of all there is an adolescent to 
be dealt with, a fourteen-, fifteen-, or 
sixteen-year-old girl, neither child nor 
woman, but reacting first as one and 
then as the other. Sometimes, in the 
case of very young girls, they have little 
comprehension of what has happened, 
no attachment to the baby’s father and 
no feeling of responsibility for the baby. 
On the other hand, the girl may be 
deeply involved emotionally and al- 
though she is only sixteen or seventeen 
she may be ready to accept full respon- 
sibility for her own future and that of 
her baby. In other words, she may want 
to keep her baby and if she does she 
should be fully protected in her right 
to do so and should be helped in the 
undertaking. 

Secondly, there is a medical problem 
to be met. The health hazard is greater 
than would ordinarily be true because 
of the expectant mother’s youth and be- 
cause in all likelihood she has lacked 
care early. in her pregnancy. Commonly 
she conceals her condition as long as 
she can, for she is seldom willing to 
admit, even to herself, that she is preg- 
nant. Even when she accepts the fact 
she may try to keep the knowledge from 
others, often taking extreme measures 
to do so. The probability is that she 
will not even have seen a doctor before 
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her appearance makes those around her 
suspect the truth. 

The third fact to be considered is that 
the society in which the girl lives has 
by and large set marriage as the pre- 
requisite to sexual relations and to 
motherhood and, having violated the 
social code, she is without the protec- 
tion that compliance with that code 
brings. The solicitude ordinarily given 
to an expectant mother, an attitude that 
is reflected in her pride in her condi- 
tion, is generally denied the girl who 
is having her baby out of wedlock. She 
is, on the contrary, beset by feelings of 
guilt and shame, feelings of being un- 
loved and unwanted. Even within her 
own family group she may meet with 
hostility and resentment, her disgrace 
being theirs. 

True, the attitude toward illegitimacy 
varies greatly here in the United States 
just as it does elsewhere in the world 
and attitudes change. But few families, 
it is safe to say, accept their unmarried 
daughter’s pregnancy without deep con- 
cern. ‘They are more than likely to feel 
under compulsion to conceal the baby’s 
coming. As a consequence the question 
of where the girl can stay until his 
birth has to be faced and funds must 
be found to finance her stay away from 
home. There is also the matter of the 
baby’s support, and often support is the 
problem on which all else turns. 


HAT must also be taken into ac- 

count is that the girl may meet 

with a punitive attitude on the 
part of the community. She may find 
herself in a juvenile court as a de- 
linquent, or court action may be in- 
stituted against the man with the girl 
an unwilling and frightened witness. 
She is likely to be socially ostracized. 
Her own experience, if nothing else, 
would lead to her withdrawal from her 
own age group. And, a serious matter, 
she may find herself cut off from op- 
portunities to complete her education 
and training. Some school systems work 
out an arrangement for such a girl to 
attend school in some other district 
where she is not likely to be known, 


but often school authorities are so ap 
prehensive of the possible effect her ex- 
perience may have on other young peo- 
ple that expulsion is the only solution 
seen. 

Thus it is no simple matter to try to 
help the young girl who is illegitimately 
pregnant. Her teacher who is likely 
to be the one expected to “do some- 
thing” will be the first to realize that 
special skills are needed and a knowl- 
edge of many matters that are not in 
the common run of her experience. 


OME school systems fortunately em- 

ploy social workers and, if so, they 

are the logical persons to deal with 
the situation, for they will know what 
the needs are and what resources are 
available in the community or State 
through which help may be obtained. 
Sometimes the guidance counsellor or 
the dean may be the one to take respon- 
sibility. If there is no such person on 
the staff then the school nurse or the 
school physician may be consulted 
If, however, the teacher 
with the matter as best she can then 
the best advice that can be given is fon 
her to weigh her own statements and 
actions carefully, for in such a_ highly 
charged emotional situation such as that 
which usually surrounds an illegitimate 
pregnancy, good intentions are not 
enough. Unless the teacher feels het 
self equal to the task, unless she is cer 
tain that the attitude shé brings to the 
girl’s problem is a friendly one, not 
censorious or moralistic, then it is bet 
ter in the beginning that she leave the 
responsibility entirely to others. If she 
does become involved, she must have 
an understanding of the girl and her 
attitude and a knowledge of her home 
situation, for much depends upon the 
attitude the girl’s parents are likely to 
take, whether they are going to give the 
girl sympathetic support or be severe 
with her and lacking in understanding. 

The teacher may be drawn into the 
s4uation in one of two ways. Either the 
girl or her mother may make a con 
fdant of the teacher. Then the latter's 
role is comparatively easy. What is per 
haps more likely to be true is that the 
confidence is not offered and, on the 
be inclined to 


must deal 


contrary, the girl may 
ward off overtures, even though there 


(Continued on page 300) 
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By Lucile Taylor Tiefe! 


Pasadena City Schools 


RENCH brocatelle draperies, valued 

at a pretty sum, and a genuine Ming 

hanging grace the most attractive 
classroom I have ever seen. The spirit 
of modern progressive Hollywood plus 
the initiative of Maren Elwood have 
converted a dark, drab classroom into 
a light, airy place fit for human beings 
to spend absorbing hours. 

In explaining this transformation, 
Miss Elwood says, “I believe it is very 
important that we surround ourselves 
with as much beauty and harmony as 
possible. Our surroundings have much 
to do with our emotions, serenity, peace 
of mind.” 

As home economists we have been 
consumer-minded for years, yet how 
many of us view our classrooms in the 
light of the consumer? Is not the class- 
room a matter of teacher consumption 
and pupil consumption for five days a 
week? 

True, we cannot all use French bro- 
catelle draperies or Ming tapestries, but 
the naked fact is that most classrooms 


can stand considerable improvement, 
and without great expense. 

It pains me beyond measure when I 
recall three classrooms I have visited— 
closets and cupboards so perennially 
unkempt that one wonders how the 
teacher ever dare mention neatness to 
her pupils—stacks of old papers, divided 
by gray bands of dust, on the teacher’s 
desk—window shades at every level and 
angle — bulletin boards littered with 
posters, yellow and crackling with age— 
stoves a melting pot for spilled food. 
How could pupils be taught good work- 
ing habits in such surroundings? 

We're not all that negligent, really! 
For regardless of committees, meetings 
and other obligations, most of us still 
consider the classroom our first line of 
duty. All that most of us need is a 
little inspiration and a few challenging 
suggestions. 

Consider the bulletin board, for ex- 
ample. Does yours have that same ugly 
brown background as mine? If so, why 
not cover it with colored poster paper, 








Photo by Harry W. Haworth 


Velvet-soft pansies, crisp nasturtiums 
and sweet-smelling lilies wreathe head 
and shoulders of this pottery goddess 


perhaps adding a scalloped border of 
darker or contrasting color? Even white 
paper, with a trim of shelf paper or 
ready-pasted wallpaper border at the 
top, looks well. 

Aluminum foil gift wrappings provide 
wonderful backgrounds of rich gold or 
silver, and the rolled style is particularly 
satisfactory as there are few seams in the 
finished effect. White corrugated paper 
tinted in soft colors with poster paint is 
also distinctive, although it is a little 
more difficult to fasten posters onto it. 

A good filing system takes care of 
many odds and ends and keeps materials 
organized so that they can be located 
easily. If you cannot requisition files, 
there are still ways to get them. Per- 
haps you have an accumulation of old 
aprons in your foods laboratory which 
could be sold at low cost to the pupils 
and the proceeds used to purchase in- 
expensive cardboard files. If you can't 
figure out a way to earn money, heavy 
manila folders, 814 x 11 or 814 x J3, 
placed in a cardboard box work fairly 
well as a file. 

Aside from general good order and 
neatness, what can beautify your room 
more, Miss Teacher—Consumer, than an 
attractive flower arrangement? “I have 
no flowers to bring,” you protest. Neith- 
er have I. But there is hardly a week 
that some kind of flowers has not graced 
our classroom. That pupils are bring- 
ing flowers for all of the class to enjoy, 
rather than as a favor for the teacher, 

(Concluded on page 304) 


Money helps in making a classroom at- 
tractive but cash takes a back seat to 
ingenuity, as demonstrated in the sim- 
ple but lovely arrangement of green 
plants in the classroom window at left 
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Synthetics... Created to Order 


URING the war, synthetic fibers 

achieved Superman roles. The use 

of high-tenacity rayon in tires for 
trucks and airplanes, nylon’s conscrip- 
tion for parachute fabrics, and count- 
less other martial uses, stole the spot- 
light from the real role of synthetic 
fibers in apparel and in the home. This 
is not to underestimate their future in 
industrial fabrics, for example, but 
rather to underscore their primary im- 
portance in consumer goods. 

The most helpful information which 
an article of this sort could give would 
be a table classifying the various syn- 
thetics now on the market into rigid 
use categories. But any such attempt 
would be over-simplification and there- 
fore misleading. No field is preempted 
by any one fiber. Scientific research can 
alter the characteristics of the various 
fibers, and thus change and extend their 
applications. Consequently, we find a 
series of overlapping uses among the 
synthetics. 

True, this writer has participated, in 
the past, in the preparation of tables 
showing uses by fibers, but these have 
been for the information of technicians 
and would tend to be confusing to con- 
sumers. Consequently, it would seem 
that home economics teachers can serve 
their students best by putting them in 
touch with manufacturers of the vari- 
ous synthetic fibers and with textile 
publications so that the students may 
have at their command a moving picture 
This is the second of two articles by Mr. Woolf. The 
first, Synthetics—A Three-Ring Circus, published in 
last month’s issue, covered synthetic fibers as a field, 


while this article discusses their use in apparel and 
in the home.—Editor. 
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of the fiber field rather than a still. Cer- 
tainly, the latter is useless in a zone 
characterized by motion. 

Shape of Things to Come 

As if the pattern of things as they are, 
in the synthetic fiber field, were not 
sufficiently complex, there is the added 
complication of things as they may be. 
Postwar dreams have included futuristic 
fashions whose fantasy varied only with 
the restraint of the dreamer. 

As indicated in the first article of this 
series, realization of postwar develop- 
ments is postponed by the very practical 
and immediate job of clothing a near- 
naked world. Roughly speaking, most 
of us are lucky nowadays if we can pur- 
chase 1942 model clothes, just as we 
are if we can get a 1942 automobile. 
Later on, 1946 models of both will be 
in reasonable supply, but fruition of 
the 1950 model hopes must wait a bit. 

Obviously, there would be nothing 
futuristic about the fabrics and _ gar- 
ments of tomorrow if we could give 
specifications for them today. But this 
much we can say: In their emergence, 
synthetic fibers will play a dominant 
part. For that has been their role dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, dating 
from the very beginning of the syn- 
thetic era in textiles following World 
War I. 

It was the “artificial silk” of the early 
1920's that rendered obsolete the drab 
gingham and many other staple fabrics 
and started to bring within reach of the 
average woman’s pocketbook a form of 
luxury in fabric style which had _ pre- 


(Continued on page 306) 
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By Douglas G. Woolf 


Manufacturers of synthetic fibers and 
fabrics are aware of the importance of 
consumer education for care and use, as 
indicated by these informative labels 
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Two tables are used in this cake dem- 
onstration at Ohio University. The main 
table holds cake pan, measuring spoons, 
rubber bowl scraper, wooden spoon, 
spatula, cup with milk in it, bowl with 
flour and wooden spoon and a tray with 
two eggs, flour, lard and milk. The 
adjacent supply table holds a spatula, 
glass double boiler, cake pan, custard 
cups, salt, baking powder, vanilla, two 
boxes of spice and a tray with two 
glass bowls, bowl scraper and nest of 
measuring cups. The model in the pic- 
ture is Juanita Kahler, director of the 
class in demonstration techniques. The 
photograph is by Fred English of Athens 


Food Demonstration Techniques 


O you make your demonstrations 

“live?” Careful training gives only 

a fundamental background for stag- 
ing the demonstration. It is the demon- 
strator who puts her knowledge of her 
art into practice, who gives life to a 
demonstration. 

Suppose an expert food preparation 
demonstrator (we shall call her Miss 
D.) were asked to present a demonstra- 
tion the following day. Her first thought 
would be, “Who will be in the group?” 
She would want to know the approxi- 
mate income level and food budgets of 
group members, their food habits, the 
foods they are interested in and can 
prepare easily at home. She would then 
decide what foods to use, how to pre- 
pare them, and how to present her talk. 

In gathering the utensils to be used 
in her demonstration, Miss D. selects 
those she feels sure the members of her 
audience have in their own homes. This 
she does to create a feeling of good will 
toward her and the company she repre- 
sents. 

When Miss D. arranges the portable 
large equipment for her demonstration, 
she places the demonstration table at 
the most advantageous place on the 
stage so that the entire audience can get 
a full view of it. She knows that good 
lighting on the table and on her face 
is a must. 

Since she does not want all her mate- 
rials and utensils on the main table, 
Miss D. places a supply table a little to 
her right and to the rear of the demon- 
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stration table. She has found that this 
place fits into her pattern, although she 
could have had the supply table either 
to her right or left. With this arrange- 
ment she is able to reach the salt or 
vanilla or whatever she needs without 
extra steps. Because the supply table 
holds all the “‘extras,’’ Miss D.’s demon- 
stration table need. take care of her im- 
mediate needs only, such as mixing uten- 
sils and ingredients for the first few 
steps of the preparation. 

To simplify her work, Miss D. places 
the materials on a tray in the order 
that she will need them. The most im- 
portant materials—those used in the first 
few steps—she may put on a tray on the 
main table, the less important ones on 
a tray on the supply table. She has 
found that this arrangement of mate- 
rials facilitates the work of preparing 
the food and gives a neat appearance, 
thus improving the demonstration and 
making a good impression on the au- 
dience. 

Most of the time Miss D. uses display 
material to illustrate her points and to 
help the audience see specific points 
more clearly. This material is usually 
placed on a display board. Since the 
supply table is on her right, she places 
the display board to her left, making 
sure that it is in full view of the 
audience. Then she need only turn to 
the board to show a diagram or illustra- 
tion, without wasting time or taking 
extra steps. 

Miss D. plans carefully every step in 


By Margaret L. Cheney 


Junior student, Home Economics and 
Journalism, Ohio University, Athens 


the demonstration. When there are 
foods that need preparing ahead of 
time, she does so before the demonstra- 
tion. If a dish will take longer in cook- 
ing than the demonstration period, she 
begins it ahead of time and then during 
the demonstration shows her audience 
how she prepared it. This not only 
saves time but also makes possible a 
“tasting period” at the end of the dem- 
onstration. Thus the audience is able 
to see and sample the finished product 
which it would not be able to do other- 
wise. 

At the beginning of the demonstra- 
tion Miss D. secures the attention of 
her audience by using a clever title, 
such as “A Crown for Your Dinners,” 
and an interesting introduction, such as: 

“A princess wouldnt be a_ princess 
unless she wore a_ beautiful jeweled 
crown, and no matter how good your 
dinner may be it isn’t a masterpiece un 
less crowned with a sparkling dessert. 
That’s the spot in the menu where many 
otherwise good cooks slip up. They 
serve the same desserts day in and day 
out—when it is so easy to have many 
different types of desserts just with a 
few simple variations. Take frozen des- 
serts, for instance. There are ice creams 
sherbets, ices, mousses and_parfaits. 

(Continued on page 304) 
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Kansas State College 


Project Program 


UPERVISION of home experience 

programs is not always recognized 

as a method of teaching, but at- 
tempts are being made at Kansas State 
through home experiences and work ex- 
periences to use it as such. 

Undergraduates in home economics 
are required to complete two home ex- 
periences, preferably relating to their 
major field prior to graduation. De- 
partmental advisors help the students 
choose and plan these “projects” which 
are designed to develop student initia- 
tive, organization and skill. The pro- 
gram encourages self evaluation and 
concern for personal improvement, and 
contributes to an understanding of the 
relationship between the home and the 
community. 

Many of the home experiences carried 
on during the past year at Kansas State 
are readily adaptable for any home eco- 
nomics teacher who is directing a simi- 
lar program. Here are a few: 

One student, finding the combination 
kitchen and dining room in her farm 
home inconvenient, decided this af- 
forded a problem for a home experi- 
ence. She rearranged kitchen equipment 
and dining room furniture for greater 
efficiency in meal preparation and more 
pleasing meal service. Cupboard space 
was reorganized and the pantry con- 
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Senior student major in Home Economics and 


Journalism, State College of Agriculture and 


Applied Science, Manhattan, Kansas 


verted into much needed storage space. 
With the family cooperating in putting 
on new wall paper, applying fresh paint 
and making flowered curtains for both 
rooms, the kitchen-dining room became 
a new center of attraction for only 
$24.33. A screen for separating the large 
room into two centers—one for food 
preparation and one for meal service— 
proved to be the final solution to the 
family’s meal and guest problems. 

Art principles are applied to home 
redecoration experiences. Student attics 
are converted into attractive sitting 
rooms; bedrooms and bathrooms acquire 
bright new faces with lighter coats of 
paint; furniture is sanded and_ refin 
ished; chairs are re-upholstered. 

One student transformed an obsolete 
trunk into a hope chest. Its “hope” was 
restored with a coat of paint and a lin- 
ing of quilted material. She also di- 
vided her closet into compartments fon 
well-organized storage space for clothes. 
Built-in drawers accommodated her ac- 
cessories and sweaters. 

Clothing construction home experi- 
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One student project involved the rear- 
ranging of furniture for greater efli- 
ciency in a combination kitchen and 





dining room. Five doors and five win- 
dows complicated the task. Floor Plan | 
shows original arrangement. Floor Plan 
II shows new combination wood and 
butane range replacing two stoves in 
Plan I. For summer the refrigerator 
was moved to the northeast corner, an 
inside wall. Extra steps were justified 
because the refrigerator no longer de- 
frosted every afternoon as it had in 
the southwest corner. A movable screen, 
indicated by dotted line, separates food 
preparation and meal service centers 
at mealtime. The sewing machine was 
moved to another room in order to 
allow more space in the dining room 


4 radiator under a window marred the 
appearance of her college room so one 
home economics student decided as her 
project to build storage shelves under 
the adjoining window and hide both 
radiator and shelves under an extended 
dressing table. She then painted walls 
and furniture and made a lively set of 
matching bedspread, curtains and dress- 
skirt. 


combined with 


ing table Unbleached muslin 
navy-and-white striped 
material and a red oilsilk cover for 
the top of the dressing table gave the 
room a collegiate lift. The skirt may 
be drawn back for extra heat; the dress- 
ing table mirror was removed while the 
picture was taken due to the glare 
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This transformation of the upper por- 


tion of a small clothes closet into a 
cheerful and_ well-organized storage 
space was the result of an art major’s 
home experience. Built-in drawers and 
compartments provide a nook for hand- 
bags and hats, space for gloves, sweat- 
ers and other accessories. A coat of 
cream-colored paint and striped wall- 
paper on boxes furnish the trimming 


ences prove popular with coeds. Several 
designed and made dresses and evening 
gowns. Others took clothing inventories 
and planned college or travel wardrobes 
or remodeled their dated or worn 
clothes. One student converted a boy’s 
suit into a suit for herself. Her prob 
lems of style cutting and fitting were 
solved on the basis of her experience in 
previous clothing classes. 

Home experiences in meal planning, 
marketing and food preparation were 
chosen by a number of students. Menus 
were planned according to suitability, 
attractiveness and food value. While 
serving in this role, students assume 
complete responsibility for family meals 
and are encouraged to try many new 
recipes and several types of meal service. 

A foods student learns through home 
experience the value of organizing het 
time. One said, “I attained a sense of 
confidence that 1 alone, can plan, mat 
ket and prepare meals.” 

Budgeting and personal finance pro- 
jects were chosen by several students. 
Each kept a complete record of expendi- 
tures and income over a period of time, 
usually one year. Students who plan a 
year’s budget are better prepared for 
planning future budgets after having 
tried to follow their own during a year 
of record keeping. 

College women have had many op- 
portunities for summer employment in 
the past few years. Consequently, Kan- 
sas State has incorporated work experi 
ences into its home project program. 
Students have been encouraged to 
choose jobs which relate to their major 
field. 
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One ol the most outstanding work ex- 
periences last year was a community 
project done by a sophomore girl major- 
ing in Extension service. She made a 
detailed study of the causes of accidents 
in her community and in her own 
home. Then, with the help of her moth- 
er who was adult safety leader in the 
local 4-H group, this student sponsored 
a safety drive in the town. In connec- 
tion with the drive she gave numerous 
talks to local clubs, reporting on the 
number of accidents in that locality re- 
sulting from negligence in handling 
farm machinery and home appliances, 
and the result of falls, fires, animals. 
vehicles and careless play. Her well- 
accomplished purpose was to bring the 
causes of these accidents to the atten- 
tion of children as well as adults and 
to explain how such accidents might 
have been avoided. 

Another student interested in 4-H 
work assisted in leadership work in her 
county. She had experience handling 
meetings, parties, fairs, projects and 
camps, enabling her to appraise 4-H 
Club work as “one of the most worth- 
while organizations of farm boys and 
girls.” 

A home economics student aspiring to 
a merchandising career combined her 
clothing interest with summer work ex- 
perience as salesgirl in a large Kansas 
City department store. Observing du- 
ties of the buyer and assistant buyer, 
methods of selling, consumer goods 
labeling and general personality adjust- 


ments among the employees themselves, 
gave this retailing student the oppor- 
tunity to study business from the “in. 
side.” Above all, she began to “know" 
the consumer and the consumer’s de 
mands—the first requisite of a career 
in merchandising. 

Work experiences related to institu 
tional management and _ school food 
service were had by two coeds in sum. 
mer camps. One helped cook and pre- 
pare salads for 346 children in a camp 
in Wisconsin while the other worked 
in a resort in Colorado. These students 
helped with menu planning and had 
practical experience in quantity cook- 
ery and food management. 

Two girls planning to do nursery 
school work after graduation found 
their work experiences awaiting them 
as assistant teachers in a nursery school 
located in an eastern Kansas war factory 
area. In observing the routine followed 
in the war plant nursery they drew 
independent conclusions about “how 
the changing schedules of the parents 
affected the routine of the children.” 
The summer experience gave those girls 
an insight into the field of child wel. 
fare, into which they are now more 
eager than ever to enter. 

At Kansas State we feel that the re- 
lated experience program has much to 
contribute to helping the student solve 
personal problems. It is also a means 
of bridging the gap between classroom 
experiences and home and _ professional 


_ situations. 





Typical of many of the craft students’ projects are the leatherwork and metal 


work, displayed above. 


Many coeds, adept in crafts, carry their interest one 


step further by teaching classes in clay modeling, wood carving, finger painting 
and leatherwork in children’s summer camps as part of the work experience 
program carried on at Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
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S the school year draws to its close 

interest in classroom work begins to 

lag. Visions of the great outdoors 
tempt students to take to the open road. 
Summer vacation is in the offing with 
motoring, camping and hiking picnics 
just around the corner. All of which 
means that this is the time for the alert 
home economics teacher to suggest ways 
her pupils can put into practice during 
the summer knowledge gained during 
the winter months. Take picnics, for 
example. 

It doesn’t make much difference what 
the type of picnic, much of its success 
depends on intelligent planning and 
careful packing. Equipment may be 
simple or elaborate, but once the picnic 
habit is established the less elaborate 
the accessories are likely to be. Packing 
and transportation are naturally mini- 
mized by fitted picnic cases. The teacher 
can outline the essentials and make a 
project of the proper outfitting of a 
picnic kit. This may be a wicker basket, 
small sized suitcase, or even a box made 
in Shop and fitted with webbing straps 
for cutlery and other permanent picnic 
equipment including plates, cups and 
containers for salt, pepper and sugar. 

Campfire cooks will also need a long: 
handled wire broiler, not only for meats 
but also to serve as a toaster for rolls, 
bread or sandwiches; a frying pan; a 
saucepan and a coffeepot; plus a couple 
of long-handled toasting forks for the 
ever-popular marshmallows. These last, 
however, may sometimes be superseded 
by green twigs which, when sharpened, 
are grand for kabobs and _ individual 
broils. (Incidentally, one excellent way 
of cooking over a campfire is via the 
corn popper route.) 

A wide-mouthed vacuum jar is in- 
valuable as a carrier for hearty foods, 
hot or cold; chowder, baked beans or 


‘ spaghetti for the hot, salads of cole slaw 


and mixed vegetable types for the cold. 
Applesauce cake, gingerbread and quick 
coffee cake should be carried right in 
the pans in which they are baked. 


Around the Campfire 
The greatest appetizer in the whole 
wide world is the aroma of meat cook- 
ing in the open, blended with the frag- 
rance of fresh coffee brewing on the 
coals. This, of course, means a campfire 
picnic. Good menus would be: 
Toasted Frankfurters with 
Mustard Pickles or 
Broiled Hamburgers with Onions 
Rolls 
Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Molasses Cookies 
Toasted Marshmallows 


Canned Corned Beef Hash with 
Chili Sauce Rolls 
Chopped Raw Vegetable Salad 
Cup Cakes Fruit 
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Frederic Lewis Phote 


Picnic Time 


Food Author, Lecturer and Consultant 


Barbecued Steak Sandwiches 
Potato Chips Cole Slaw 
Quick Coffee Cake 
Fresh Fruit 


At the Seashore 
Lobster, Boiled or Broiled or 
Steamed Clams 
Corn-on-the-Cob 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Applesauce Cake 


And, of course, campfire coffee or 
creamy iced milk to complete each meal. 


For Hikers 
Lunches to be carried over long miles 
must be neither thirst-provoking nor 
bulky. Good hikers’ sandwiches made 
with a variety of breads are: 
Baked Beans with Chili Sauce or 
Horseradish 


Shrimps with Celery and Russian 





Dressing Chicken Salad 

Chopped Raw Vegetables with Boiled 
or Sour Cream Dressing 

Peanut Butter 

Cream Cheese with Chopped Olives, 
Shredded Pineapple or Chopped Dates 


Good alternates for sandwiches are 
individual meat pies or turnovers, or 
hard-cooked or stuffed eggs with crusty 
rolls. 

To round out the menu, how about 
brownies or hermits and chocolate bars, 
with squeezed sweetened lemon juice 
ready for making lemonade at a cool 
wayside spring? 


Picnics—Planned and Otherwise 

The planned picnic suggests a wider 
variety of picnic foods and also a plea 
for cooperation with each picnicker as 
suming responsibility for certain things 
so that no one person, Mother particu 
larly, need be overburdened with work 
and consequently too tired to enjoy the 
fun. Good menus are: 


Clam Chowder Pilot Crackers 
Carrot and Celery Salad Sandwiches 
Gingerbread with Cream Cheese Filling 
Coffee and Milk 


Spicy Baked Beans Boston Brown Bread 
Small Whole Tomatoes, Plain or Stuffed 
Individual Fruit Pies with Cheese 
Coffee and Milk 


Sliced Meat Loaf or Cold Cuts 
Potato Salad 
Watercress Sandwiches 
Sour Milk Cake with Chocolate Frosting 
Coffee and Milk 


\s opposed to the planned picnic 
there’s the spur-of-the-moment or pick 
up-and-go type. Naturally this means 
raiding the refrigerator and pantry to 
find potted or deviled meat or the re- 
mains of the roast to be put through 
the food chopper and moistened with 
salad dressing, chili sauce or whatever 
is available for big generous sandwiches 
These may be supplemented with small 
whole tomatoes, pickles and 
crackers and cheese and cookies or may- 
be just sweet buns picked up from the 
bakery en route. Thermos bottles will 
carry fruitade, grapejuice or milk. A 
thermos of cold water is always in de 
mand, while tea balls or instant coffee 
plus a thermos of boiling water will 
give the elders a desired hot drink 


olives, 


Perch or Backyard Picnics 
Often the family is picnic 
minded and ready for at least one porch 
or backyard picnic a week. There's a 
subtle thrill about eating in the open 
that grows by what it feeds on 
(Concluded on page 305) 
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and effective. Make a picture frame out of lath and 

2 x 4’s that is large enough for a girl to stand behind 
and be seen easily. (This is a good opportunity to teach 
use of hammer and saw and to cooperate with the shop.) 
Cover the framework with gilt paper, or paint it an 
appropriate color. 

Place the frame at the front center of the auditorium 
stage and draw the curtains to either side of it. Place a 
screen about four feet in back of the frame to give an 
attractive background for the models. 

Select a girl with good posture and a pleasing voice to 
stand at one side of the stage in front of the curtain 
and read these verses, or similar ones, as each girl in the 
style show stands behind the frame, appropriately dressed 
to fit the verse. 

The same girl will be in the frame for verses one and 
eight. Verse nine can have a different girl in the frame 
for each line of poetry. More lines may be added if more 
than fourteen or fifteen girls take part in the style show. 


| ee is a style show that is easy to stage, attractive 


Pointers on Fitting 
I 


This dress tho’ it’s well made should never be worn 
The neckline is dreary, the shoulders forlorn. 

Che sleeves drag so lifelessly, waistline’s too low, 
And hemline goes up and down, no place to go. 
The style is uninteresting; the color so gray, 

It really is hopeless, let’s throw it away! 


Il 
But wait! Here’s a neckline that catches the eye; 
So graceful and girlish, it’s well worth a try. 
It’s cool and comfortable, the newest in style, 
And sure to be popular quite a long while. 


III 
Spotlight on shoulders! They really delight 
When they are well padded and otherwise right. 
They may be drop-shoulders, pleated or soft 
But all must be fitted to top the dress off. 


IV 
And sleeves! There are styles in endless design 
From big sleeves to small sleeves in shapes most divine. 
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Pointers on Fittin 


=A Style Show= 


By Harriet B. Larson 


Sewing Teacher, Cheyenne-Arapaho School, Concho, Oklahoma 


Of one thing be certain—to make a sleeve right, 
It shouldn’t bag loosely, or again, fit too tight. 


Vv 


Those wee, youthful waistlines—let’s play them up now. 


They’re trim, they’re attractive, they’re really a wow! 
We shall not hide them ’neath loose-fitting belt lines, 
But bring out their beauty in slim graceful outlines. 


VI 
Swing skirts, flare skirts, slim skirts or pleats 
All clamor for straight hems when seen on the streets. 
So measure the distance from hemline to floor 


And your skirt will be sagging and drooping no more. 


VII 
In choosing a color, consider points two. 
Does it fit in your wardrobe? Does it become you? 
A dress that’s attractive, be it dark, light or bright 
Must be color conscious to really look right. 


Vill 
Observe our poorly dressed girl for the while. 
She’s learned well the lessons of fitting and style. 
A little change here, a little touch there— 
Between the two dresses there’s much to compare. 


IX 
This dress is for street; this one for school. 
This is for parties, and this for the pool. 
You can wear this for housework; these on the farm. 
Overall shorties will add to your charm. 
This two-piece dress suit is going to town. 
A polka dot shirtwaist will do it up brown. 
This play dress in denim, fresh under the sun 
Will see you through summer chores to be done. 
Save this plastic cape for that rainy day; 
The matching umbrella comes in colors so gay. 
Whatever the fabric, whatever the hue, 
Be sure the design is suited to you. 
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Katherine Connelly Wisely 
Editor of the School Lunch Section 





Cultivating School Lunch Courtesy 


OU may have been born a princess, but you will 

have to learn to be a lady!” This advice, reported to 

have been given by Queen Mary to her young grand- 
daughter, Princess Elizabeth, applies to boys and girls 
everywhere, 

Manners are the outward expression of inner growth. 
They are the consideration we show for others when our 
outlook has been extended to include a regard for the 
rights and feelings of others. ‘The boy or girl, the man 
or woman, who has earned the designation of gentleman 
or lady is acceptable in any group. Usually he is one of 
the leaders of the group. Fortunately, the very qualities 
which lift him above the others at the same time prevent 
his taking advantage of that position. A gentleman has 
been well defined as “one who never puts his rights above 
the feelings of others, nor his feelings above the rights 
of others.” The same applies to a lady, of course. 

School masters have long included courteous behavior 
among the goals of education. Modern educators are 
giving special attention to ways and means of promoting 
respect for others under all circumstances. This has been 
accelerated by the urgency of teaching the younger gen- 
eration to live harmoniously with one another both on 
a national and on a global scale. 


OURTESIES invite friendly relations. Until the emo- 

tional development necessary for spontaneous cour- 

tesy is achieved, the manners most appropriate for 
everyday situations in the life of the child must be prac- 
ticed under supervision. Schools with lunchrooms cap 
provide many learning situations for acceptable dining 
room and table etiquette. 

Principals sometimes hesitate to inaugurate a program 
for improving eating conditions lest it interfere with 
the freedom pupils anticipate during the noon hour. 
Those administrators who have seen the educational 
opportunities of the situation, however, and have set up 
asystem for encouraging lunchroom courtesy, have found 
It quite possible to insure reasonable order without 
undue restraint. As soon as a practical system for pro- 
moting mutual consideration has been established, the 
Number of pupils remaining at school for lunch has 
actually increased. 

Courtesy practices are especially important at meal- 
time. ‘This is because unpleasant behavior of any kind 
attracts more attention at that period. Sensations of 
sight, sound, smell, touch and, of course, taste are sharp- 
ened in their focus. The proximity of those who share 
the same table with us or even the same dining room 
affects the senses. Sounds which might go unheeded 
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under other circumstances become irritating noises. In 
an effort to shut out an unpleasant noise, the untutored 
often make louder noises. Enlightened educators, recog- 
nizing this, try to eliminate unpleasant distractions dur- 
ing the lunch period and at the same time to teach the 


elements of cafeteria courtesy. 


CHOOLS which develop routine procedures for be- 

havior best suited to the type of lunch service in the 

school find that pupils glean much from the experi- 
ence. In the first place, their attention is called to the 
need of expressing consideration for others. In the second 
place, the procedures show pupils how to express such 
consideration. The satisfactions gained from eating 
under pleasant circumstances will, at the same time, do 
more to promote the food “specials” featured in the 
lunchroom than will any other one influence. 

No set of rules can be laid down which will be satis 
factory under all circumstances. In the final analysis, 
good sense and character determine the behavior most 
appropriate on any occasion. Such aplomb is attained 
only after years of discriminating experiences. In the 
meantime, however, some plan may be devised for setting 
up behavior goals most suitable for the lunchroom in 
which they are to be used. Schools which enlist the 
cooperation of pupils in setting up these goals most 
nearly approach the ends desired. 

Knowing the rules of etiquette will not assure cour- 
teous behavior any more than knowing the ten com- 
mandments will insure decent living. Desirable out- 
comes stem from daily practice. During the school years, 
however, knowledge serves as a guide for those con 
sciously seeking to improve human relationships. Each 


. skill mastered shows that the disciple is on the right 


road. Hence, each achievement serves as an incentive 
for continued effort. Mastering these techniques is a 
perfect example of the axiom, “Trifles make perfection, 
but perfection is no trifle.” 


ETHODS for promoting socially 

havior in the school lunchroom are described on 

the next two pages in the reports of courtesy prac- 
tices in the schools of Nebraska and Louisiana. Once it 
was considered impolite to eat all of the food served on 
a plate; now it is considered both polite and expedient. 
Clean plates are the order of the day. Food waste must 
be reduced in this country not only that we may live well 
but that people in other countries may live. Ways of 
reducing food waste are suggested on the fourth page 
of this section. 


acceptable — be- 
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Mid-West Courtesy at Mid-Day Meals 


By Imogene Pellatz 


West Point, Nebraska 


N West Point, Nebraska, the public school has a hot 
| lunch program that has proved very satisfactory from 

every viewpoint. The program is supervised by the 
homemaking teacher with the assistance of a chief cook 
and four helpers. Food is purchased in large quantities 
at times when certain staple items are plentiful. For 
instance, two thousand pounds of potatoes were pur- 
chased last fall and stored in an elevator pit for use this 
winter. Flour is purchased in quantity lots from the 
local bakery for use in the baking of all the bread used 
for the sandwiches served each day. 

The lunchroom has a seating capacity of sixty-six. In 
nice weather we serve about one hundred and _ fifty 
students. In bad weather, we serve as many as two hun- 
dred and fifty. No one is barred from lunchroom privi- 
leges even though he may live just across the street. We 
handle this crowd by starting to serve the first and 
second grades, then the other grades in order and finally 
the high school pupils. We also take care of pupils from 
the nearby Lutheran school which is too small to support 





really visit with my pupils and not feel that there is 
something waiting to be done.” This is a time when 
teachers and pupils can relax and be natural and still 
be considerate of each other through good manners. 

At the end of the meal, each child uses his napkin to 
clear away the crumbs from the table onto his plate. 
He then takes his tray and dishes to the counter pro- 
vided for them, puts any garbage into adjacent pails and 
stacks his dishes ready for the dishwashers. His teacher 
is there to supervise.. After directing the child a few 
times to “be careful,” “don’t stack dishes too high,” or 
“let’s not risk breakage by falling,” little supervision is 
needed. This procedure gives each child an awareness 
of care in handling dishes and all school property. It 
also teaches each child to assume some responsibility for 
management of the school lunchroom. 

When the grade children have been served, they go to 
the gym for the remainder of the noon hour and the 
high school pupils come to the lunchroom which teachers 
take turns supervising. 

Courtesy practices to be expected in the high school 
lunch period are agreed upon in homeroom discussions 
led by student council members. For example, all pupils 
readily conceded that if a friend comes to join someone 











a lunchroom of its own. One of the teachers from this in the line the two should both go to the end of the line | By 
school accompanies these children to our lunchroom if they want to sit together. This and other rules of iii, 
and assumes responsibility for them. conduct agreed upon keep the long serving line in order. Leslee 
Students are required to pay ten cents a meal and the The line moves forward as rapidly as possible with no 

government reimburses us nine cents. The teachers have crowding or unnecessary roughness. HI 
the privilege of eating in the lunchroom, but they are When served, each pupil takes a vacant place at the J: 
required to pay the full amount of nineteen cents. tables. Here again we find a friendly, quiet atmosphere to 
Every teacher in the grades makes it her business to in which each student is responsible for himself and his Louis 
discuss table manners with her pupils in the classroom. action. Very seldom is it necessary to remind anyone boys. 
Each teacher brings her group into the lunchroom and of his manners. relax 
eats with them. This gives her the opportunity to set a The high school teachers not on duty are asked to wait learn 
good example. The attitude of the teachers is expressed to eat until all students have been served and there is a They 
in one of their comments, “I look forward to the lunch vacant table. This has become a time to which all teach- a soci 
hour. It is the only time during the day when I can (Concluded on page 314) tacts i 
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A raised hand rather than a raised voice shows the result Saying grace is a common practice in this school in New hour. 
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ourtesy Set to Music 


By Evelyn L. Terrell 


Assistant State Supervisor, School Lunch Program 
Louisiana Department of Education, Baton Rouge 


HE well organized school lunch period offers oppor- 

tunity for rich learning experiences which contribute 

to the social development of the individual. In 
Louisiana, the lunch period is a joyous time to which 
boys and girls look forward with much pleasure. They 
relax from the tension of work during this period. They 
learn to converse with teachers and with other pupils. 
They come to understand each other and to behave in 
a socially acceptable manner. Through informal con- 
tacts in the lunchroom, students cultivate courtesy, friend- 
liness and a democratic attitude. 

Music hath charm! This is evidenced in the thirty to 
thirty-five per cent increase in student participation in 
Louisiana school lunchrooms where music has been intro- 
duced. Since inaugurating music during meals, children 
eat more leisurely, are less boisterous and a spirit of 
happiness prevails. 

Lists of suitable recordings and sheet music are com- 
piled by the State Department of Education and colleges 
in the state. These lists are submitted to schools which 
have phonographs, school bands, or pianos. From these 
lists students make their ewn selection of music. 

Music of the quiet, soothing type, not too strongly 
thythmic, is preferred for use during meals. Strauss 
waltzes, string quartet music, suites and the like have 
been very popular. Substituting these for the juke box 
type of music is undoubtedly raising the musical tastes 
of these pupils who hear “good” music during the lunch 
hour. 

Music education is also taking place. Pupils are be- 
coming acquainted with the sources of popular music. 
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For example, most of our school boys and girls are now 
familiar with Chopin’s Polonaise because of interest 
awakened by the modern version, Till the End of Time. 

Tables seating small groups of six or eight pupils have 
proved the most conducive to social development. Under 
these conditions pupils at each table may all be seated at 
one time and will surely remain at the table until the 
entire group has finished the meal. 

Many schools find it advisable for pupils to have as- 
signed places at the tables in order to avoid confusion. 
Groups of pupils select hosts and hostesses for their tables 
and each pupil has the opportunity to serve in this 
Capacity some time during the year. The hosts and 
hostesses are responsible for the seating of students, fon 
maintaining interesting conversation, for setting a good 
example, as well as for seeing that good manners are 
practiced by all. The resulting atmosphere of courtesy 
and good order maintained at individual tables con 
tributes in turn to a desirable atmosphere throughout 
the whole lunchroom. 

We find that many of our school children have had 
so little opportunity to practice good table manners at 
home that they are actually hesitant about eating with 
others. In such cases, teachers or older pupils help the 
shy ones to develop confidence in themselves by giving 
them guidance in the fundamental practices. From our 
experience it seems important for teachers to participate 
actively in this training. 

Deepened friendships and desirable relationships are 
established when pupils and teachers sit down and eat 
together in an informal home-like atmosphere. Saying 
grace at mealtime has become a fixed practice in many 
lunchrooms. By rotating the privilege of asking the 
blessing, each pupil has an opportunity to participate. 

(Concluded on page 318) 
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Reduce 
Food Waste 


By Betty C. Brown 


United States Department of Agriculture 


HE gravity of the food situation in Europe and other 
parts of the world is brought to our attention daily 
by the newspapers and the radio. The part of the 

American people in relieving this situation is not only 
an act of good humanitarianism, but good political 
strategy as well. It is one way of helping to maintain 
peace in the world. Eliminating unnecessary food waste 
in the United States is one of the most efficient means 
we have for accumulating food supplies for overseas 
shipment, 

Better planning, better buying, better storing, better 
cooking and better serving will save tons of food now 
wasted every day. The thousands of school lunch pro- 
grams in this country are great users of food, A review 
of the school lunch practices in your community may 
point up some conservation measures which would save 
food otherwise needlessly wasted. 

The exact amounts of all perishable products that are 
needed should be carefully figured before they are pur- 
chased. Refrigeration and storage of food should be 
carefully planned in order to prevent food spoilage due 
to improper handling. Any suggestion of taint renders 
food inedible and therefore wastes it. Food which is care- 
lessly handled and improperly stored loses much of its 
vitamin value. The following simple rules for storing 
food will help to protect it from spoilage and nutritive 
losses: 

1. Keep all food covered and away from dust. 

2. Store vegetables and fruits in a cool place, preferably 
in a refrigerator. Refrigerate milk, eggs, meat and 
fish. 

3. Protect all food from flies, roaches, ants and mice. 

Keep all staples in clean, tightly covered cans or jars 

in a cool place. 

Handle fruits and vegetables gently.. Bruising and 

breaking the skin will start rotting. 

). Check storage rooms and refrigerators daily to insure 
use of foods before they deteriorate. 

Menu planning takes on added importance when food 
conservation is considered a necessity. All too often 
“please the palate” has been the supreme rule of meal 
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Photo courtesy USDA 


The children of America respond eagerly to the school lunch 
director’s appeal for clean plates when they realize that 
waste in this country means starvation for children abroad 


planning. It is now expedient for all of us to cultivate 
a liking for new and different foods in terms of what 
is available for good nutrition. This does not mean that 
our meals cannot be enjoyable. 

To insure a nutritionally adequate school lunch, em- 
phasis should be given to the wise use of protein-rich 
foods such as meat, eggs and cheese; to green and yellow 
vegetables; to citrus fruits and tomatoes; and to milk. 
We want to include adequate quantities of these foods 
but not extra servings. For example, when an egg is 
served in a “made dish,” such as baked custard, meat 
can well be eliminated from the menu. 

Both flour and fat are greatly needed for overseas ship- 
ment. When other starchy foods such as potatoes or 
macaroni are included in the lunch, one slice of bread 
per child may be sufficient. Left-over bread, rolls, muffins, 
etc., can be used for dressing, for breaded vegetables, for 
bread puddings or fruit Betties, and for bread crumbs. 
Foods requiring large amounts of fat for preparation 
should be omitted from the school lunch. All drippings 
and used fats which cannot be utilized in cooking should 
be saved for fat salvage. The meal planner must be fully 
aware of the food supply problem and willing to do her 
part in alleviating it. 

Careless food preparation tops the list of causes for 
food waste. Throwing away the tops of beets and the 
core and outer leaves of cabbage results in 22 per cent 
loss of the weight of beets and 27 per cent of the best 
food values of the cabbage. Potato peelings are much 
more efficiently used in building strong bodies than in 
filling garbage cans. When possible, potatoes should be 
baked or boiled with skins on to conserve nutritive value. 
A garbage check is worthwhile to point out food waste 
in the kitchen. 

Properly cooked, well seasoned food is a reduce waste 
measure. Unattractive and unpalatable food is tagged 
for the garbage can. Proper cooking not only saves food 

(Continued on page 316) 
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|, Reports and Records 


1. Complete inventory of equipment and supplies filed in both homemaking 
department and in school office, checked against inventory of previous year 

2. Register of all pupils enrolled in homemaking during 1945-46, with ad- 
dresses and records of their home projects ...............ccccecseccees 

3. Accumulative records of each individual pupil marked “confidential” and 
ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eT eee 

4. Copy of courses of study for 1945-46 with notes on procedures and results 
5. Complete, accurate financial report filed with all necessary receipted bills 
6. Record of activities of the home economics club and tentative plans for 
EE ee eee eee ee ee 
i EE oink aca ck ede wedded ceeeadniesseiaces 
peony Or puaree £07 1945-46 and 1946-47 oo... cic e cee ecesavececececs 
|. errr rrr rer rererrrrrrrrreree 


> ooo 


| Cy OF Mtimual TENGNE tO SLALE SUPETVIIOT 2. 2.2.6. ccc ccc c cece ccsceass 


I. Equipment 
\, A penis Cormiowre cleamed amid waned 26.25 cic cic ccnssweccccens 
2. All upholstered furniture cleaned and covered for protection .......... 
3. All draperies and curtains cleaned, stored and labelled to show where they 
belong. Linens and dish towels laundered and stored properly ......... 
4, All rugs cleaned and mothproofed, if necessary. Linoleum rugs varnished 
CLP EAR | OAS EI IEC OT OR STG HPI PECORARO SCHEER ea eae 
. Pottery, china, silverware and glassware counted, properly cleaned and 


or 


stored. (Valuable items locked in safe place) .............0000eeeee eens 
OG. Dewms macuines cleaned; Waxed aNd OUEd 22... 6665s cess secesesaee 
J. SCOVes CHOLONPRIY Cleanea, GMIEU ANG! ONE 20.50.6055 cccscccbeecsawess 
8. Electric refrigerator defrosted, cleaned, trays emptied, door left ajar; ice 

EMCI D: SIPURIUI BEDS 6'y io 0) oie dp cio'/ Sal's Wo. 00 6 sisia te sisal icinlel sede sie sevice s 
OlSink and parbape Can ClEANGH ANG GIEd 6.5.66 ss cee ees eseetes see 
10. Cooking utensils cleaned and protected against rust ............0000005 
ct. Ray Couimbemt Cored Bor epecially .. ... 2... ccccccccccccccccecccens 
AZ) Meee COTS COMEM I-GLY, SAIC PACE 6.65 sees scieciessvccesacoccsacses 
Dey, POOR 8 ANCA “CRETE PAUL GOULET al c151u 0701s, 6. vo 2 14:4,0!010/ eels \e1e'e. ole \siwiels.¢, 01s: 0 cies’ sie wei e's 
14. Arrangements made for repair of equipment, such as scissors sharpened . . 


Il. Supplies 

1. All perishable supplies disposed of, including matches and oily cloths ... 
ys UG AACE Melt CLEAMNIAMG EN OLGET: 6.6/5.6 6) 5.5.6 0.0 o:616.c aise 4.0 016 diere'e'sieeceisie 
3. Shades drawn to protect department furnishings ...............+.00005 
4. Illustrative fabrics cleaned, mothproofed and packed safely ............ 


IV. General 


1. Systematic file of illustrative and reference material ..............2++00+ 
Dea cama MEER IUCN (RG CMINIIOCR a gic a9 6d 5 0 015.6 oeie als os60ie oie. 0! cine. dle/s'eteceerne 
5. Sugpested list of equipment meoded .. 2... 6c ccc cccccccvcccccsevescces 
RA ye the bate le C0 | Ueno Se acca i eee i 
5. Suggested list of magazines needed—with records of present subscriptions. . 
6. Suggested list of other department improvements ...............+.0++5 
7. Department keys turned im at Office ........ccccccccccccccccccccsccees 
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Annual Check-up for a High School Homemaking Department, 1946 


COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
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What's Going On in 


OME economics teachers and home 
demonstration agents are urged to 
continue to stress the nationwide 
need for an expanded home gardening 
and home canning program this year. 
The recent stoppage in the steel mills 
caused an estimated loss of 450,000 tons 
of tin milled products. Two-thirds or 
more of this amount would have gone 
into tin plate used for canning and 
other industrial products. This condi- 
tion will affect the canning industry 
both in this country and abroad and, 
consequently, the world food picture. 
It highlights a critical need for an in- 
creased supply of home preserved food. 
A certain proportion of food may be 
preserved by freezing and drying but the 
bulk of home preserved food must be 
done by canning. Fortunately, the sup- 
ply of glass containers, rubber or rubber- 
composition rings and closures will be 
adequate. 


What You Should Know 
About the Flour Situation 


The flour industry has done a mag- 
nificent job of helping the consumer 
convert to emergency flour. And home 
economists in the industry have played 
an important part in testing the new 
flour and preparing new recipe folders 
for the housewife. Here are some facts 
to pass on to the consumer: 

1. Flour mixes have been temporarily 
abandoned. 

2. Cake flour will not be manufactured 
during the emergency. 

3. There is no general rule for sub- 
stituting emergency flour for cake 
flour. 

4. The emergency flour will be subject 
to variations in quality from brand 
to brand and package to package. 

5. Consumers should ask for enriched 
flour. The enriched eighty per cent 
flour will have practically the same 
vitamin and mineral values as the 
former enriched white flour. 

6. The emergency flour has the same 
thickening power as enriched white 
flour. 

7. The emergency flour will not keep 
so well as white flour. It keeps best 
in a covered container in a cool dry 
place. 

8. Baked products made with the new 
flour will be good, but will not have 
so high a volume or so fine a tex- 
ture. 

9. Emergency durum wheat semolina 
and emergency durum wheat flour 
will be used in making macaroni, 
spaghetti and noodles. This will 





change the color of these products 
slightly, but the flavor and tender- 
ness will still be good. 

10. The word “bromated” appearing on 
labels for emergency flour refers to 
potassium bromate, a substance that 
acts as an oxidizing agent for giving 
breads and cakes a better grain and 
volume. It has no effect on flavor 
or nutritive value. 


Turn to Potatoes 


One good way to spare and share 
wheat and at the same time supply en- 
ergy food in family meals is to serve 
more potatoes and less bread. Potatoes 
are now plentiful and inexpensive. They 
are no more fattening than bread—one 
medium-sized potato and one thick slice 
of bread both contain about one hun- 
dred calories—and, penny for penny, po- 
tatoes offer more energy fuel than white 
bread. 

The versatile potato fits neatly into 
any meal—breakfast, dinner and supper. 
Potato pancakes are a favorite for break- 
fast. Potato soup is ideal for lunch. 
And there are many ways of glorifying 
potatoes to add a delectable dish to the 
evening’s meal. A folder of tempting 
potato recipes, Potatoes in Popular 
Ways, may be had free upon request to 
the United States Department of Agri 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Food Briefs 


Spring lambs went to market early 
this year in order to get the maximum 
federal subsidy payments. This will 
leave very little lamb for the summer 
market. 

Butter production in March was at 
the lowest rate in a quarter of a century. 
Sales in New York, San Francisco and 
Chicago in April were well below that 
of a year ago. Black market sales appear 
to be universal. Many retailers are sell- 
ing butter on a tie-in basis—buy so much 
of this and you can buy so much butter. 

Black pepper supplies are short and 
are continuing to decrease. Islands of 
the East Indies, the chief source of black 
pepper in prewar days, have not re- 
sumed shipments. The estimated supply 
on hand is less than enough for seven 
months. 

An adopted farm crop, guar, has 
passed through the experimental stage 
and is now being grown in the South- 
west. Guar is a bean brought from India 
during the war. Flour made from this 
bean has a thickening power said to be 
four to eight times that of starch and 
offers a wide range of industrial uses. 


More milk will be available during 
May, June and July but when the flush 
season is past production is expected to 
fall off rapidly due to reduced feed 
supply. 

Tapioca and arrowroot continue to 
be in short supply. Expected shipments 
from Santo Domingo have not mate- 
rialized due to a drought which ruined 
the crop there. 

Honey is becoming an increasingly 
important food item as sugar continues 
to be scarce. Last year a record crop 
was augmented by some twenty million 
pounds imported from Latin America. 
New crops of honey will be available 
from the South and from California in 
late July and August. 

Vitamin C is increased during the 
growth of citrus fruits if the fruit re- 
ceives a great deal of sunshine. Fruit 
ripening in the shade will contain more 
vitamin A. 


New Food Products 


@ Frozen French fries—Precooked, sliced 
potatoes, packaged in ten ounce cartons, 
are now being put on the market for 
consumer approval. They take only 
twenty minutes from package to table 
via the frying pan rather than deep fat 
route. Flavor and texture are reported 
to be excellent. 

@ Pineapple pudding for baby—A pine- 
apple pudding made with milk, eggs 
and pineapple juice has been added to 
the growing list of prepared baby foods 
It is packaged in glass which may be 
used both as a serving dish and refrig- 
erator container. 

@ Canned porridge—Precooked oatmeal 
packed in hermetically sealed pound tin 
cans is one answer to the high school 
girl’s plaint, “I don’t have time to cook 
cereal for breakfast.” Just open the can, 
heat, stir and serve. Left-over cereal can 
be kept safely in the can for several 
days in the refrigerator. 

e@ Canned jellied fruit dessert—Civilians 
will soon be able to buy canned desserts 
formerly available only to the armed 
services. These jellied fruit juice des- 
serts come in a variety of flavors and 
are reported to hold flavor, color and 
texture in both hot and cold climates. 
Recommended for picnics. 

e@ Tablets of tea—Tea compressed in 
tablet form is being sold in England. It 
is reported that a strong brew can be 
obtained with less tea and at lower 
cost. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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HERE ARE TWO SUGGESTED 


Prcsld DESSERT RECIPES 
SPRING DELIGHT 

Cooking Time — Presto: 2 - 1 Minute, Ordinary: 10 Minutes 

1 Ib. rhubarb % ¢. sugar 

2 tablespoons water | pint strawberries 

Wash rhubarb, cut in one inch pieces. Place rhubarb, 

water, and sugar in Presto Cooker. Cook tender rhubarb 

Ya minute with pointer at Cook." Thick, older stalks 





Current food shortages now enable PREsTO Cookers to require one minute. Cool Cooker at once. Add straw- 
show their versatility more than ever before. Inasmuch berries, fresh or frozen, which have been halved. Chill 
6 elitiele be ted heed Meiiiiiiatiadn and serve. Serves 6. 
as governmen officials have sugges a eric onene eeunaeneon 
menus include desserts from more plentiful foods rather Cooking Time— Presto: 5 Minutes, Ordinary: 20 Minutes 
than pie, pastries and similar dishes made from scarce 10 dried peaches 2 tablespoons suger or 
P * 10 dried pears honey 
flour—there is a wealth of value in these new PRESTO i men anieinn tehen Gil of} cconeintaattonetl 
dishes. 3 tablespoons lemon juice Rind of | lemon (optional) 
They are tasty! They are different! They are timely! Wash peaches and pears. Place all ingredients in 

You will find a ready and enthusiastic welcome to this Presto Cooker. Cook 5 minutes with pointer at "Cook." 
t of PRESTO ooki ‘ our ] . Cool Cooker at once. Chill and serve. Serves 6. If fruit 

ype c ing in y classes. isdry, soak overnight in orange juice in a covered dish. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY PRESSURE COOKING AND CANNING UTENSILS 


General Offices and Factory: EAU CLAIRE, WIS. Branch Factories: LOS ANGELES, CAL. - WALLACEBURG, ONT 
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What's Going On in 





ABRICS and clothing are still com- 

ing through in a shy sort of way 

with here and there healthy signs of 
increased supplies. 

Some military purchases of textiles 
and clothing continue, but the quanti- 
ties are greatly reduced. Incomes are 
still large and people are continuing to 
spend more money on wearing apparel. 
The redeeming thing about the situa- 
tion is the improvement despite govern- 
ment’s, industry's and the free-spending 
consumer's lack of full cooperation in 
overcoming shortages. 

Some recent action by government 
agencies and better understanding and 
cooperation by manufacturers gives 
weight to the promise of better quan- 
tities and quality in fabrics-soon-to-come. 


On the Hosiery Line 

The back log of demand for hose is 
so great that at no time this year will 
supplies meet demands. Production is 
such that every woman in the country 
should be able to have ten pairs this 
year—that is, if distribution could be 
evenly controlled. Here’s the low-down 
on hose by fiber breakdown: 

Rayon hose are scarce because a large 
part of rayon that went into stockings 
has gone back to weavers for cloth. 
That’s where it went in prewar years 
and where it dashed back after regula- 
tions on the distribution of yarn were 
removed last fall. Some manufacturers 
are still getting rayon yarn for stock- 
ings, however, and there are hints of 
more to come. 

Cotton hose has never been made in 
any large quantity in this country. Low 
supplies now are due to lack of normal 
imports from England where spinning 
of fine cotton hosiery thread is a main 
business. 

SiLk hose supplies are sure to be very 
small this year because the raw silk 
from which these stockings are made 
will be scarce. More silk hosiery will 
come with increased imports of raw 
silk but these will probably be very scant 
for many months. 

Nyton hose supplies this year are ex- 
pected to average six or seven pairs per 
woman. Another cheery fact about 
nylons is that manufacturers are now 
receiving more yarn—three times as 
much as they had in 1941. Production 
difficulties and many “kinks” that had 
to be ironed out before hosiery equip- 
ment was fully converted to nylon 
thread caused the slow-down in getting 
more nylons to more people. 

Don’t give support to the rumor that 
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substantial amounts of nylon are being 
exported. The meager amount that has 
gone out—one-tenth of one per cent— 
is hardly a drop in the bucket. 


In the Swim 


Like spring crocus and with as much 
determination, in spite of the old story 
of shortages, are the new swim suit fab- 
rics. The magic of nylon will be seen 
in elasticized jacquard, rigid satins and 
rich brocades. Covering synthetic rub- 
ber with nylon is a problem which, 
along with yarn shortages, will limit 
quantities of these fabrics for a while. 

Solid colored satins, sharkskins and 
taffetas of rayon are now being made 
and will take a fair share of the sun’s 
spotlight. Rayon and wool boucle is 
headed for the seashore in beach coats. 
This lacy fabric, made in many colors, 
is well suited for beachwear. High 
tenacity rayon and cotton fabric made 
of rejected tire cord rayon in a coarse 
basketweave is another fabric type slated 
for summer beach clothes. 


Better Knitwear 


The investigation on the use of cot- 
ton for hosiery, begun in 1939 by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, has been abandoned. This 
work which included developments of 
designs for cotton welts for women’s 
hose and improvements in the quality 
of yarn from short staple cotton for ho- 
siery purposes was given up _ because 
most American women turned a cold 
shoulder to cotton hose. 

In place of the cotton hose study, the 
Bureau will accelerate its study on 
knitted cotton fabrics for specific pur- 
poses. Efforts will be directed toward 
making knitted materials that will not 
ravel when cut and that will have spe- 
cial values for undergarments, infants’ 
wear and even slip covers for furniture. 


Looking Ahead 

There will be a better balanced selec- 
tion of woolen goods for next fall’s 
wardrobes. Wide varieties in types, 
qualities and colors are now in the 
making. 

Crepes will outshine many other types 
because of the texture and pattern inter- 
est they offer. Fine homespun weaves, 
good for softly tailored dresses and 
dressmaker suits, are coming back. 

Novelty effects in woolens will be no- 
ticed mostly because yarn colors will be 
mixed and so handled as to change the 
character of the same weave. For in- 
stance, a softly finished suiting may have 
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the colors manipulated so that they take 
on the effects of pin points, needlepoint 
or tweed. The long pent-up demand 
for good dress woolens will be hard to 
satisfy, but these fabrics will start to 


fill the gap. 


An Insulated Fabric 


Use of Fiberglas interlining was shown 
in a recent display of men’s sportswear. 
The material, called “spun sun,” is said 
to be one-third the weight of a sheep- 
skin lining; twenty-five per cent warmer 
than a heavy sheepskin or pile, and 
equal in warmth to nine layers of a 
twenty-four ounce wool fabric. When 
covered and quilted it weighs only one- 
sixth as much as a single thickness of 
twenty-four ounce wool. It is considered 
a boon to the heavy outerwear industry 
because it “provides warmth without 
weight or bulk.” 


Closet News 

Towel production is perking. More 
colored toweling, towel sets and border- 
ed types that once made up normal 
stock are coming along rapidly though 
they will not be as varied or in as wide 
a range as they once were. 

Wool blankets also are appearing in 
healthier quantities. They are not al- 
ways in the color wanted but: they are 
beginning to fill the demand. Stores in 
large city areas often have more than 
rural or village areas but by the end of 
1946 all stores can count on a good 
supply. 

Airplanes Consume Fabries 

A small but contributing factor to 
the meager supplies of textiles for cloth- 
ing can be traced to the wide variety of 
fabrics essential to postwar airplanes 
now being made. Textiles are used in 
aircraft in considerable quantity for 
both decorative and utility purposes. 

Wool broadcloth is used for the inte- 
rior lining of the pilots’ and passengers’ 
compartments for both appearance and 
noise control. Vinylite coated fabrics 
are used for interior trim where a 
rugged and easily cleaned material is 
needed. Large quantities of plain cot- 
ton duck and canvas are used for various 
constructive purposes. 
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N FACT, a complete new wardrobe —women’s 
dresses, men’s suits, children’s clothes, underwear, 
shirts, hosiery—is needed by the American family. And 
all kinds of home furnishings as well—from curtains 
and draperies to sheets, rugs and blankets. The urgent 
need for civilian textile products—intensified by the 
requirements of returning service men and women— 
presents both a challenge and an opportunity to the 
textile industry. And added to this is the wide-spread 
demand for textiles for industrial uses. 

To meet this challenge requires a program of expan- 
sion throughout the textile industry. Particularly in the 
field of synthetic textiles, which because of their im- 
mense versatility are highly adaptable for development 
and expansion, plans call for greatly increased 
production. 


Celanese Corporation of America—the country’s 
largest producer of cellulose acetate yarn, sold under 
the familiar trade mark ‘Celanese’ —is playing its part 
with a program of expansion in production totalling 
more than $25,000,000 for additional plant equip- 
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ment. Some of the projects are now under construction, 


others already in operation. 


At Cumberland, Maryland, the Celanese plant, 
which already employs more than 10,000 people, is 
substantially expanding facilities for producing syn- 
thetic yarns. The new weaving plant at Staunton, 
Virginia, is now in operation and a new knitting mill 
at Bridgewater, Virginia, is under construction. Staple 
fibre production is being expanded at the Narrows, 
Virginia, plant, and spun yarn capacity at the Burling- 
ton, North Carolina, plant. A brand-new yarn plant is 
planned at Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Celanese is also carrying on a prograrh of expansion 
in the plastics field to meet greatly accelerated demands 
for its plastics materials. This long-range program of 
research and production in three related fields of syn- 
thetics—textiles, plastics and chemicals—will help 
make a lot of things America needs available more 
quickly. Celanese Corporation of America, 180 


Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


TEXTILES... PLASTICS... CHEMICALS 


Copyright 1946, Celanese Corpe tion of America 
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What's Going On in the 








Hk construction of new homes in 

1946 is limited only by the capacity 

of the home building industry to 
produce. The target is at least 1,200,- 
000 family units, principally to meet the 
needs for veteran housing. Of this num- 
ber an estimated 700,000 will be conven- 
tionally constructed units with the re- 
mainder prefabricated dwellings in the 
low price range. 


NHA Administrator 


Wilson W. Wyatt has been selected 
by President Truman to be Administra- 
tor of the National Housing Agency, 
succeeding John B. Blandford, Jr. As 
housing expediter, Mr. Wyatt has been 
empowered by executive order to “for- 
mulate plans and programs to increase 
the supply of accommodations of all 
kinds, particularly of moderate priced 
homes for veterans and their families; 
issue necessary orders and directives to 
other executive agencies and to co- 
ordinate their activities with respect to 
housing; recommend to the President 
enactment of legislation to provide for 
the execution of currently unauthorized 
programs; and cooperate with all levels 
of government, industry, labor, etc., to 
work out a solution of the housing 
emergency.” 


Production Lag 


Despite expectations of full produc- 
tion in home furnishing lines by late 
1946, many manufacturers are predict- 
ing shortages for at least another two 
years. This applies to floor coverings, 
as well, where labor is a chief bottle- 
neck. Contributing factors involve a 
scarcity of linseed oil for hard surfaced 
coverings and short supplies of rug and 
carpet backing. 

Paper and paperboard will continue 
to be among the shortages for at least 
another year. Laborers are needed to 
cut trees. Pulp mills are holding out 
for price increases. Demand is outstrip- 
ping even record production. 


Assembly Line Homes 


Anything goes in the housing market 
today if it has four walls and a roof. 
This demand for housing has forced 
public acceptance of _ prefabricated 
houses at a much earlier date than 
would normally be expected. This 
would be fine for the manufacturers of 
prefabricated houses if they could pro 
duce—but they can’t. Strikes, wage price 
squabbles, material shortages, are limit- 
ing production. Plants equipped to turn 
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out up to ten thousand prefabricated 
homes a year, and swamped with orders, 
are averaging less than fifty a month. 

Most prefabricated or “‘stock” houses 
are made from standardized panels and 
individual standardized jigs and, con- 
sequently, are limited in design and 
style. Some, however, are constructed 
on universal jigs enabling a varied num- 
ber of sizes and parts. In fact, a pre 
cision built house may in the future 
compete with conventional homes - 
ranging in price up to $60,000. 

Among the ultra modern easy-to-as- 
semble houses is one of aluminum alloy 
and steel weighing only about four tons 
as compared to the conventional house 
of the same size. It boasts an unusual 
hemispherical shape and is suspended 
from a concealed central steel mast. The 
heating unit is in the top of the house. 
Windows are of plexiglas. A rudder. 
like ventilator changes the air every six 
minutes, and the entire outside of the 
house may be cleaned in a few hours 
with a garden hose. There are two bed 
rooms, two baths, a fover. kitchen. din 
ing and living rooms. 


Garden Check List 


Home gardeners—1946—are wonder 
ing about the prospect for garden sup- 
plies. Here’s what USDA specialists have 
to say on the situation: 

Srep—There will be plenty of seeds 
of nearly all kinds but neighbors with 
small gardens are asked to share pack 
ages. There is no point in planting too 
much seed and then thinning out the 
plants later, or of holding over seed 
for another year. 

FeRTILIZERS—The situation is rather 
tight and there will not be any govern- 
ment allocation for fertilizer as there 
was for Victory gardens, but it is ex- 
pected that there will be enough to meet 
most needs. 

INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES — Here 
again certain products are short but 
there will be enough of both for all 
home gardeners. DDT is still not rec- 
ommended for use in the home garden. 


On the Way 


@ Glass mattresses—Soft fiber glass fills 
the inside of the new glass mattress now 
being made for hotels, hospitals and 
similar institutions. The outside is of 
woven glass cloth. Both fiber and cloth 
are described as “non-allergenic, non- 
combustible, non-bacterial supporting 
and not affected by water, acids or any 
other liquid.” The fibers are so fine 


that “a glass ball five-eighths of an inch 
in diameter can be stretched into a con- 
tinuous fiber ninety-five miles long.” 

e Handbag lighter—Women’s handbags 
and shopping bags of the future will be 
automatically lighted on the inside 
when opened, if an invention recently 
patented finds a manufacturer. 

@ Pocket ashtray—Housewives may soon 
find relief from ash strewn floors, and 
husbands from wifely nagging over 
spilled ashes—that is, if the new suits 
are equipped with ashtray pockets, as 
proposed, and if husbands can be 
taught to use them. 

@ Margi Mixer—Housewives who object 
to coloring margarine will find this new 
plastic gadget a convenience—if and 
when it gets national distribution—and 
if they are fortunate enough to be able 
to get margarine to color. 

e@ Individual heat control — Luxury 
apartment buildings to be built in New 
York City this year will have individual 
temperature controls for each apart: 
ment, an advantage formerly limited to 
private homes. 

@ Aluminum home — A _ prefabricated 
aluminum building which looks like a 
Quonset Hut is being made by a mid. 
west company for immediate use as an 
emergency dwelling and for later use as 
a garage, guest house or storage room. 
The cost, without plumbing. is under 
two thousand dollars. 

@ Fluorescent crayons—Children will de 
light in the new paints and crayons 
which glow with a fluorescent light in 
the dark. These paints and crayons are 
now being used for nursery prints. In 
many cases they eliminate the child’s 
desire to “leave the light on, mummy.” 
@ Kandarizing—This is a new textile 
treatment which gives fabrics a “per 
manent” starchiness which is said to be 
impervious to weather conditions, to 
improve the hang of draperies and to 
lengthen freshness of dresses and cur 
tains. 


— Overheard — 


“Home ownership should be consid- 
ered less in terms of sugar-coated ro- 
mance, nostalgia and sentimentality 
and more in terms of satisfying de- 
mands of the family budget and the 
human welfare.” 

—Earl S. Johnson 
University of Chicago 
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Are you teaching what American Women want? 
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Courtesy of Bellefonte High School, Bellefonte 


they want Electric Cooking. 
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Were s the Proof: 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION survey 
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SURVEYS Show Why You Need Modern 
Electric Ranges in Your Laboratory Kitchen! 


HOUSEHOLD ag hei raged sor ware fag 
Yes, surveys conducted by leading magazines to learn aunnt gerd Nb MCCALL'S MAGAZINE readers have made 
just what their readers want, indicate that the unmistak- xs, ¥ the ee eee ee their 2-to-! 
able swing to Electric Cooking is HERE—and NOW! (aa ae 
entleman HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE survey indi- 


cates that 3 times as many women want 


And these surveys all show that women want the i | X a 
Electric Ranges as “now have” them. 


CONVENIENCE, CLEANLINESS, ECONOMY, and SPEED (now 
fast as fire, but without the flame) of Electric Cooking 
with a modern Electric Range. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING survey shows 
that nearly twice as many REA con- 
sumers will own an Electric Range 
after the first two postwar years as now 


That is why you'll need to equip your laboratory have one. 


kitchen with modern Electric Ranges! COUNTRY GENTLEMAN survey shows 
that among the upper two-thirds of 
white farmers, the Electric Range is 
the 2-to-1 choice! 
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ASSOCIATION .. @ . Electric Range Section, Dept. P-56, 155 E. 44th St, New York 17, N.Y 
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Adolescent Unmarried 
Mothers 


(Continued from page 281) 
can be little doubt as to her condition. 
Understandably the teacher hesitates to 
open the subject for fear she may be 
wrong, and it would be a serious matter 
if she were. About all she can do is 
either bring up the matter of the girl’s 
general health and suggest that the girl 
talk to her mother about seeing a doc- 

tor or talk directly to the mother. 
Just talking to the girl may give her 
the opportunity she has wanted to un- 


The 





burden herself to someone she can trust. 
If so, then the teacher will more than 
likely hear the story of a very frightened 
young person, near panic. What the 
girl then needs to know is first, that 
she has a friend who will keep her con- 
fidence; and second, that she does not 
need to find all the answers that day 
or even that week. This last point is 
important. The girl is probably suffer- 
ing a terrific conflict on what to do on 
many matters—seeing a doctor, telling 
her parents, making arrangements about 
the baby. In many instances, her future 
relation to the baby’s father is upper- 


Famous 


can be made with “Emergency” Flour 


so that they retain their delicious taste. Simply 


use the easy recipe on the back 


of each package. 


NESTLEs 


SEMI-SWEET 
CHOCOLATE 


Ready-to-use Morsels 


For Toll House*Cookies and 


other delicious desserts. 
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IN CLEVELAND~—IN JUNE 


... we hope to see YOU at the 
A.H.E.A. Convention! Booth No. 74 





most in her mind. That weight of in- 
decision can be lifted only by meeting 
one problem at a time—the immediate 
need first, the others after there has 
been time to consider fully the con- 
sequence of any course of action. Not 
only the girl but all who attempt to be 
helpful should be mindful of the need 
to go slowly, to think first and to weigh 
the possible outcome of every step taken. 

The first thing the teacher will need 
to know is whether or not the girl has 
told her parents, and she must respect 
the girl’s feelings on this crucial matter. 
Likely as not the girl has been afraid 
to tell them, and will burst out with 
some such statements as “My mother 
would die if she knew!” or “My father 
would put me out of the house,” or 
“kill the one who is responsible!” Her 
extreme expression shows the depths of 
her fears and they are not always un- 
warranted. (The girl is often under 
great need to protect the man or boy.) 

Eventually the parents, in the case 
of a minor, must learn the truth one 
way or another, but it is well not to 
precipitate the matter. The girl herself, 
as she gains confidence in her dealings 
with the teacher or whoever else is 
helping, is likely to be more willing to 
tell her parents or to have them told. 
The outsider can often help greatly in 
the family situation simply by her own 
attitude toward the girl. The teacher's 
attitude in particular is apt to influence 
others, for the family accepts her inter- 
est in the girl as a genuine one. 

The family may be able and desirous 
of handling the situation alone. But 
in other instances they may be at as 
much of a loss what to do as the girl 
herself. The teacher can then help by 
suggesting that the aid of a social agency 
be sought for the girl and her baby, 
and it will be up to the teacher to act as 
interpreter for the agency and its work. 
She can let the girl and her family 
know what an agency is prepared to 
do: that is, to obtain good medical care 
for the girl if the family is not able to 
do so; to make arrangements for the 
girl’s care away from home if that seems 
the best course, both before and after 
the baby’s birth; to make provision for 
the child’s welfare, particularly if his 


(Continued on page 302) 





— Overheard — 


“Home economics teachers will find 
rich resources from which to draw if 
only they will take the time to dig into 
the experiences, skills and abilities of 
persons in their own school communi- 
ties, and draw on these to supplement 
their homemaking programs.” 
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Adolescent Unmarried 
Mothers 


(Continued from page 300) 
custody is to be relinquished; and all 
this to be done in confidence. 

\t the same time that the advantages 
of dealing with an accredited agency are 
explained, the dangers of acting through 
an unauthorized person or agency should 
be brought out, since those dangers are 
many. The family under the latter cir- 
cumstance would have little or no assur- 
ance of the kind of place the girl was 





Director of Kellowg’s 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


s you dietitians know only too well, 
i thiamine is a very elusive fellow. He 
has a great affinity for water. He quickly 
gives up the ghost in alkaline solutions. 
And cooking also brings thiamine to no 
good end. 


How then are we able to promise you 
whole-grain values of thiamine in our 
restored Kellogg cereals? 

Remember! Kellogg cereals are actually 
cooked cereals—thoroughly and carefully 
cooked and ready to be eaten. However, 





SEE THE VALUES IN 
THIS KELLOGG BREAKFAST BOWL 





KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES (1 Ounce) 
BANANA (1 Average) 
WHOLE MILK (4 Ounces) SUGAR (1 Teaspoon) 






































recommenneo — MUIIITIVE NUTRITIONAL CONTRIBUTION IN 
DIETARY cop ptane PERCENTAGES OF RECOMMENDED 
, 
ALLOWANCES" Free4t BOWL DIETARY ALLOWANCES 
3% 10% 15°. 20% 
CALORIES 2,730 305 | MieA } 
PROTEIN 65 grams | 7.4 groms | BAZ | 
CALCIUM 9 grams | .143 grams { 
IRON 12 mgs. | 1.32 mgs. | ME | 
VITAMIN'A | 4 soo.u. | sasiu. | EEA 
Value 3 
SOHC | om | 1 | 
THIAMINE 1.5 mgs. .2 mgs. 
NIACIN’ 15 mgs. 1.3 mgs. ae 
RIBOFLAVIN | 2.2 mgs .3 mgs. 

















‘Allowances suggested by the Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council for 17 age- sex- and activity- groups were 
weighted by the estimated number of persons in each group in 1943. 
“All 99 d for d ly active man, recommended 
dietary allowances, revised 1945, National Research Council. 
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Send for rxee Keilogg booklet, ‘Vitamins in Food.’ See Coupon Section, page 313 


getting into, or the kind of medical care 
she would receive. 

As for the baby and his future experi- 
enced counsel is a safeguard on his be- 
half, too. ‘There will be many who will 
offer to find a good home for him. The 
offer may be accompanied by the pro- 
posal that the prospective foster parents 
will pay the doctor and hospital bills— 
an offer that is welcome when no other 
solution to a pressing problem has been 
put forward. Such an offer of assistance 
coupled with the strong compulsion to 
keep the whole matter secret may result 


all these delicious, Kellogg-cooked cereals 
either are made from the whole grain or 
are restored to whole-grain nutritive 
values of niacin, iron, and thiamine. 
Niacin and iron are not affected by heat 
and are added during the cooking process. 
But temperamental thiamine must be 
added the very last thing—after cooking 
and toasting or popping. 


THIAMINE SHOWER 


The spray which finally bathes the cereal 
with thiamine chlori.e resembles a minia- 
ture shower bath! The cereal moves under 
the “shower” on a wide belt. Several va- 
porfine sprays are used in order to reach 
every flake. 
As a final precaution, sample packages are 
taken at random from each day’s output 
and chemically analyzed to make certain 
that the vitamin content of the cereal is 
up to or exceeds the amounts printed on 
tue package. 
Mary I. Barber, pirector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES+RIGE KRISPIES+PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 









in an ill-considered decision about the 
baby, and one that may, and often does, 
result in great unhappiness. The family 
may regret, when it is too late, that the 
child who is their own flesh and blood 
has been lost to them. On the other 
hand, surrender of the child’s care to 
others may be the best possible course. 
A social agency, it should be explained 
to the family, will be able to help them 
to decide what is best to be done, bring- 
ing to bear the agency’s experience with 
other unmarried mothers and their chil- 
dren. The agency’s knowledge of legal 
matters is also to be taken into account 
when the custody of a child is to be 
relinquished. 

The teacher herself may well ask, at 
this point, how does one get in touch 
with such an agency? 

In cities the Council of Social Agen- 
cies is the proper source of information. 
In a rural area the logical person from 
whom to seek help is the child welfare 
worker, but unfortunately not all coun- 
ties have such workers. When there is 
one she can assist greatly not only in 
practical matters such as arranging 
through an agency for medical care, 
shelter when necessary, and the like, but 
also in bringing about an acceptance of 
what has happened in ways that will 
make for the readjustment of the family 
relationship. 

Under any circumstance the local or 
State department of welfare has a re- 
sponsibility. If there is no county child 
welfare worker or if the family hesitates 
to deal with the local department, then 
contact can be made directly with the 
State department for suggestions as to 
where the girl may get help through 
either a public or private agency. 

The thought that should motivate all 
in contact with the girl is that what 
happened to her need not be a destruc- 
tive experience, as it is generally ac- 
cepted that it must be. The girl’s life 
need not be “ruined,” to use an old 
wives’ expression still current. She can 
look forward to marriage and mother- 
hood under happier circumstances, for 
the records show that many can and do 
achieve satisfactory marriages. She can 
also look forward to a good relationship 
with the child whose coming was so 





— Overheard — 


“Colleges have a responsibility to pre- 
pare students for marriage and family 
life and they recognize that 
overemphasis on careers and_ profes- 


should 


sional achievement often fails to de- 
velop the leadership qualities for home 
and family life that society has a right 
to expect from college women.” 
—Alice J. Kirk 


Director, School of Home Economics 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. 
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feared. It is difficult for any unmarried 
mother to rear a child alone, and it is 
particularly difficult for a girl of school 
age, but it has been done successfully, 
particularly when the family is willing 
to share the responsibility. Nor is the 
prospect for the child all dark—“Babies 
bring their love with them’”—and either 
from his own people or from those who 
accept him as their own he can have 
the care and the love he needs. 

All depends, or at least much depends, 
upon the attitude the girl encounters 
and the help she is given at a fateful 
time. The dangers in the situation for 
both the girl and her child are great. 
Her experience may overburden her 
with a sense of guilt not only because 
of her own failure to do what was ex- 
pected of her under the code but also 
in regard to the child. If she surrenders 
his custody to others against her will 
she is apt to reproach herself or be 
resentful toward those who influenced 
her decision; if, on the other hand, the 
child stays with her or her family she 
may feel that the responsibility is too 
great and be filled with resentment 
against him. The child caught in such 
a conflict may grow up a maladjusted 
individual. The records are full of just 
such cases. 

Still another likelihood is that the 


girl, left to make her way alone with a 


child, will break under an impossibly 
heavy economic and social burden. The 
records of the social agencies and of 
the courts are full of such stories, and 
they are multiplied by one’s own obser- 
vations of the tragedy that can result 
from the failure somewhere along the 
line to give the understanding and the 
skilled help that these school girl moth- 
ers need. 





Repair Day 

OW, when new materials for sewing 
antes are hard to find and expen- 
sive, is the time for the sewing teacher 
to suggest a fix-up, mend-up day. An- 
nounce the date for this day a week or 
two in advance. Ask each pupil to bring 
to class some garment, either her own 
or one belonging to a member of her 
family, together with matching thread, 
scraps of material and any other neces- 
sities for her repair work. She may even 
bring an old garment which is in good 
condition, but slightly out of style. A 
new neckline, sleeve or skirt length may 
transform a wardrobe misfit into a wear- 
able and attractive garment. 

Some items which may need repait 
are: 
Slips, brassieres—-mend ripped seams, 

loose straps 
Dresses and skirts—lengthen or shorten 

hems, waistlines; sew in zipper, shoul- 

der pads 
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Blouses—remove frayed sleeves and use 
good parts of the material to make 
short or capped sleeves; reverse col- 
lars; brighten with decorative buttons 

Coats—mend rips in seams, linings, 
pockets; fasten loose buttons 

Sweaters — place patches under worn 
spots; pull snags through to wrong 
side; darn torn places 
If any girl fails to bring a garment, 

ask her to get her coat, gloves and scarf 

from her locker. On close examination, 
she will undoubtedly find some repair 
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use Carna 


We say “velvet blend”... but you'll 
say it’s sheer magic, the way Carna- 
tion Milk velvet-blends so beautifully 
with other foods, to make every dish 
creamy-smooth and delicious! 
Carnation is the perfect milk for 
class-room demonstrations, justasitis 
for everyday use in hospital and home 
... it’s so economical and convenient 
and has so many wonderful uses: 


« It whips. 


- It freezes. 


wen — 


It’s delicious to drink when mixed half 
and half with cold water (as whole milk), 
or with fruit juices. 


4. It can be served undiluted (¢wice as rich 
as whole milk) with cereals, fruits, coffee, 
and tea. 

5. For baby’s formula—it’s homogenized 
and sterilized for easier digestion and 
safety—it’s fortified with extra vitamin D. 


> 


It makes wonderfully smooth and rich 
cream sauces and soups. 

7. It’s easily acidified with lemon juice or 
vinegar, for use in sour milk or sour 
cream recipes. 


No wonder Carnation 3 
Milk is a favorite of 
home economists and 
homemakers every- 





where! 


Carnation 


VITAMIN D INCREASED 





pam & 


Pree! 


work to be done. 

At the end of class each girl will take 
home a garment which will look better 
and wear longer because it has been 
repaired. Furthermore, this project wih 
make the girls appreciate the time their 
mothers spend in mending for the fam- 
ily. It may even stimulate some to offer 
help in doing this necessary and im 
portant home task. 


—HELEN MurrRAy 


Teacher of Home EFeonomiecs 
Arsenal Technical Schools, In 















Carnation’s "Year Book"’—a menu and recipe 
book full of delicious milk-rich dishes for every 


season. Address: Carnation Company, D 
727E, Milwaukee 2, Wis., or Toronto, Ont. 
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Consumer-Wise 
Classroom 
(Continued from page 282) 
changes their attitude, particularly when 
they have the fun of selecting the con- 
tainer and various shapes and colors of 
poster paper to be used as mats. Most 
pupils enjoy the satisfaction of making 
a contribution to the group. Actually, 
flower arrangement provides an invalu- 
able learning experience in any home 
making class. 
Sustaining interest is important, too. 
One teacher brought real beauty into 


her room by hanging a soft green silk 





INDUSTRY 
EDUCATION 


HOMEMAKING 
EQUIPMENT 


panel, about three feet wide, against a 
free wall space. A low table for flower 
arrangements was placed in front of the 
panel. ‘The drapery in itself was beau- 
tiful, but it would have been more effec- 
tive if she had not lost interest in secur- 
ing flower arrangements! 

Spice cupboards frequently found in 
foods rooms offer many decorative pos- 
sibilities. Basic Seven charts, mounted 
on bright paper, provide colorful dietary 
reminders for the student. Bubble bowls 
containing colored water or Wandering 
Jew add beauty to bare cupboard tops. 

A low pottery container of cacti with 
a large pottery plate back of it against 





















Clothing Construction Table 
for 4 Students 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in Homemaking and Vo- 
cational Equipment. Let SHELDON 
Planning Engineers help you plan 
your Homemaking Areas and 
Vocational Departments. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of 
Homemaking Equipment 
and plans for Homemaking 
Rooms is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 





eH. SHELDON « company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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the wall makes a unit of beauty. Usually 


the art teacher is happy to cooperate on 
such classroom beautification projects, 
and I have found it wise to work some- 
thing out in the late spring for the 
following year. 

Converting old Venetian blinds from 
brown to ivory will do wonders in pro- 
viding a light, airy atmosphere. Drap- 
eries help a great deal, too, especially in 
a clothing or home management room. 
More than one clever teacher has found 
a way to finance these extra little 
touches—requisitions, teas, fashion shows, 
refreshments at football games, and the 
like. When there's a strong will, there 
really is a way! 

Brocatelle draperies may be reserved 
for Maren Elwood’s distinctive Studio 
Lecture Room, but we public school 
teachers will do well to analyze objec- 
tively our classrooms and to become 
more consumer-minded about convert- 
ing them into the most attractive class- 
rooms we possibly can. Let’s have neat. 
orderly cupboards and attractive rooms 
to prove to our pupils that we practice 
what we preach! Let’s really make a 
special effort to create environments of 
beauty, the more to guide the soaring 
spirits of the young within our keeping! 





Food Demonstration 


(Continued from page 284) 
Variations of these are so numerous that 
the “crowning” of each meal can_ be 
and should be a surprise to your fam- 
ily.” 

Now that Miss D. has the interest ot! 
her audience, she must hold their atten- 
tion throughout the entire demonstra- 
tion if she expects to “sell” her product. 
With this in mind she explains as she 
goes along something about the food 
she is preparing and how it can be pre- 
pared in other ways. She cites examples 
or tells anecdotes which make it easier 
for her audience to remember what she 
is doing and why she is doing it. She 
stresses exact measurements, gives short 
cuts and mentions sound cooking prin- 
ciples with special reference to conserv- 
ing food values. 

While preparing the food Miss D. 
chats along to her audience, using words 
of her own and not quoting others (un- 
less to back a statement she has made) 
or reading a prepared speech. From 
experience she has achieved a natural 
pleasing and friendly manner in front 
of people and strives to maintain it 
throughout the demonstration. 

Miss D. is sure of her own skill and 
makes the demonstration look so easy 
that her audience will want to try the 
food being demonstrated at home. At 
various stages she shows the food in 


(Concluded on page 308) 
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Pienic Time 


(Continued from page 287) 

Such meals are enhanced by attrac- 
tiveness of service, washable oilcloth or 
cork place mats, glazed paper doilies, 
gay paper napkins. A porch luncheon 
or supper set of pressed glass or of color- 
ful Mexican ware is inexpensive and 
adds a touch of gayety to this type of 
service. 

In many sections of the country elec- 
tricity has solved the problem of serving 
outdoor meals piping hot. It is no task 
at all to arrange for a weatherproof out- 
let on the porch for broiler or grill, 
toaster, waffle iron or percolator. 

Some cooking will, of course, have to 
be done in the kitchen where the home 
economics student will have ample 
chance to shine in the preparation of 
her own pet recipes. 


Brunches 


Chilled Fresh Fruit or Fruit Juice 
Griddle Cakes with Bacon 
Syrup or Honey 
Coffee Milk 


Halved Cantaloupe 
Creamed or Frizzled Dried Beef 
Toast or Toasted English Muffins 

Marmalade 

Coffee Milk 


Prepared Cereal with Fruit and Cream 
Bacon Rolls 
Coffee Milk 


Lunches or Suppers 
Pineapple Juice 
Waffle Chicken Sandwiches 
Tossed Green Salad 
Stewed Fruit Cookies 
Coffee Milk 


Tomato Juice 
Crabmeat and Celery Salad 
Hot Rolls 
Upside-Down Cake 
Iced Tea Milk 


Savory Meat Loaf Escalloped Potatoes 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Baking Powder Biscuits 
Blueberry Pie 
Tea or Coffee Milk 


P. S. Remind students to remember 
those great essentials—pepper and salt, 
a washcloth, soap and towel. They are 
sure to be needed! 


— Overheard — 


“Community contacts are a part of 
the home economics teacher’s job— 
not an extra.” 


MAY, 1946 


Summer Project for Teachers 


A nice piece of public relations and a good recruiting job for home economics 
classes can be done easily and simply during the teacher’s summer vacation. The 
plan is simple. The teacher writes a cordial letter early in July to each prospective 
freshman homemaking student offering help in planning her high school curri- 
culum. Enclosed with each letter is a self-addressed postcard which the girl may 
use in suggesting a convenient time for the teacher to call during the week before 
school opens. Many girls not certain of the course they want to take in high school 
will appreciate this show of interest and may be swayed toward the home economics 
course. Parents also react favorably. 





Now you can give your hair 


rofessional 


re 
at home! 


Ic you have made the mistake of 
abusing your hair by over-waving 
or over-bleaching . . . if you have 
generally neglected it... now is the 
time to practice hair hygiene with 








HERBEX. Proper hygienic care of 
the hair involves three essentials . . . 
cleanliness, massage and stimula- 
tion with HERBEX. No one es. 
ration can be a “cure-all” for all 
hair conditions. Intelligent, regular 
care of the hair is the answer. 


Use the same Parker Herbex prepara- 
tions famous hairdressers have been 
using for 50 years. 


FREE BOOKLET “Howto Care for Your Hair with HERBEX” 


Available at your druggist. Ask for this comprehensive booklettoday. 
It is a simplified version of our medical book on the subject of hair 
hygiene. It answers many questions you want to know about the 
proper care of the hair—How often to sham 
your scalp?—What to do about dandruff?—Oily or dry conditions— 
Care of the hair of the bedridden and children’s hair. These and many 
other questions are answered in this informative booklet your drug- 


For the first time in over half a cen- 
tury HERBEX Hair Preparations 
are available to you through your 
druggist. They are quality products, 
designed for the grooming of all 
types of hair .. . for use before a 
permanent, after a permanent... as 
a temporary dandruff aid, as a gen- 
eral conditioner for abused and 
neglected hair. 


o?—How to massage 





gist will be pleased to give you. If your druggist has not received his supply as yet, just 


T 


write: Parker Herbex Corporation, 29-50 Northern Boulevard, Long Island City 1,N. Y. 





* Suggested HERBEX HOME TREATMENT 
as a temporary aid in the care of 
dandruff, abused and neglected hair. 
Herbex G. O. S. Shampoo, Herbex 
Triple X, Herbex Special Pink Ointment. 


Firher 
HERBEX 


HAIR PREPARATIONS 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course 





¢ = = oe “". 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers, Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Kemodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Window & Interior Display. Regents Credits. 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir, 22. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 





FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Sponsoring Young American Designers, 
Sample copy on request, lOc. 





New 


| HOUSEHOLD SIZE 
- FOLEY FOOD MILL 


Larger in capacity than the 
Family Size Food Mill which it 
replaces. The flanged top edge 
i prevents food from overflowing. 

\, Send coupon for Special Offer. 


tbe. 





FAMILY FOODS: 


1. Mashes potatoes. 
/ 2. Mashes rutabagas, pumpkin, squash. 
3. Makes apple sauce, no coring, no peel- 
ing. 
4. Strains all cooked vegetables. 
5. Crushes cooked fruits. 
6. Grates cheese, nuts, crackers. 


FOR CANNING: 


1. Strains bushel tomatoes into clear juice 
in 20 minutes, removing skins and 
seeds. 

. Strains bushel apples in half hour—no 
coring, no peeling. 

3. Mashes plums, apricots, peaches, ber- 

ries, all fruits for butters. 


FOR BABY FOODS: 


Strains all cooked vegetables and fruits. 
1. Takes fibre from spinach, string beans, 
asparagus. 
2. Removes hull from corn, peas, beans. 
3. Sieves carrots, apples, prunes. 


N 


See FOLEY Exhibit Space 119 
HOME ECONOMICS CONVENTION 
Cleveland, June 24-27 








ee a ee eee eae an 
y FOLEY MFG. CO. 112-5 2nd St.,NE., # 
pg Minneapolis 13, Minn. ‘ 
@ Send special offer to Home Economists on g 
a Foley Food Mill for demonstration use. « 
' ' 
a) SE Rep benbaens cia kiabasseeensan bobonesda0e ' 
' (Write address plainly in margin) r 
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Syntheties 
(Continued from page 283) 


viously been available only to the up- 
per income groups. That trend has con- 
tinued unabated and has been speeded 
up tremendously by events of World 
War II. 

Strangely enough, the beneficiary of 
this revolution, the average woman, has 
been largely unaware of the part syn- 
thetics played in it. 


New Finishes for New Fibers 


Simultaneously with new fibers, has 
come the development of new finishes. 
In fact, both are part of the same basic 
trend: the growing dominance of chem- 
istry in textile manufacture. 

There are, either in commercial or 
laboratory stages, processes which will 
make textiles proof against almost any 
form of deterioration. Thus, coupled 
with versatility and attractiveness, is 
durability. 

All of this makes the job of the teach- 
er of textiles in the home economics de- 
partment increasingly difficult. Source 
material must be found largely in peri- 
odicals rather than in textbooks. 

But there is another source of infor- 
mation which will become more impor- 
tant each year. That is factual labeling. 
In past years home economics teachers 
and textile manufacturers had, or 
thought they had, diametrically opposed 
interests in consumer labeling. There 
was fault on both sides: lack of a real- 
istic attitude on the one hand, and a 
tendency toward a defensive attitude on 
the other. All that is changing now— 
not through altruism but through intel- 
ligent self-interest. Quite aside from the 
labeling forced by legislation is the 
growing desire on the part of textile 
men to insure intelligent use of their 
products by the consumer. A completely 
cooperative attitude on both sides must 
be continued if this trend is to produce 
optimum results. 


A Few Broad Guides 


It was stated earlier in this article 
that detailed information regarding fab- 
ric uses could not be given because of 
constant and continuing change. How- 
ever, it is possible to give a few broad 
guides. 

First, it is necessary to name the syn- 
thetics which today are most important 
from the standpoint of commercial avail- 
ability. These include viscose rayon, 
cuprammonium rayon and acetate yarn; 
nylon, vinyon and vinylidene chloride 
(Saran, Velon and Permalon); Casein 
fiber (Aralac) and Fiberglas. This list 
could be extended indefinitely if the 
fibers now in the experimental or semi- 
commercial stages were included. 

To summarize their uses: 

Viscose rayon goes into an almost 





unlimited range of woven and knitted 
fabrics for apparel and household use. 
The high tenacity variety, which has 
been so important in tire cord, may also 
find important outlets in hosiery, woven 
fabrics, etc. 

Cuprammonium rayon, a pioneer in 
the fine filament field, is particularly 
useful for women’s wearing apparel, es- 
pecially sheer dress fabrics, in the drap 
ery and upholstery field and in knitted 
apparel. 

Acetate rayon, in addition to its major 
uses in dress goods, linings, etc., is also 
employed in combination with viscose 
rayon, since its unique dyeing proper- 
ties result in cross-dyed effects. 

Nylon’s public knows it as a hosiery 
yarn—which of course it is, as waiting 
lines of customers all over the country 
can testify—but its versatility fits it for 
many other roles. 

Vinyon includes among its apparel 
and household uses shower curtains, 
bathing suits, waterproof clothing, ho- 
siery, etc., etc. 

Saran, Velon and Permalon are par- 
ticularly outstanding for upholstery, 
draperies, seat covers, woven window 
screens, etc., etc. 

Aralac, the casein fiber, is used primar- 
ily in blends with other fibers for the 


The World's Best 
Cocoa At Less ThanA 
Penny Per Cup 
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production of cuatings, suitings, blan- 
kets, etc., etc. 

Fiberglas has been used primarily for 
insulation purposes during the war, but 
prewar experimentation on its use for 
draperies, tableclothes, bedspreads, etc., 
may be expected to bear fruit in this 
postwar period. 

Re-emphasis must be placed on the 
necessarily incomplete coverage of the 
above listings. They are offered merely 
as starting guides. Further information 
may be obtained from the manufactur- 
ers of the various fibers and from pub- 
lications in the textile field. 


Some More Predictions 

In the April article on synthetics, I 
made a few forecasts as to future trends 
in synthetics as a field. It is more diffi- 
cult to predict specific trends in the use 
of synthetics in apparel and household 
materials, but here’s a start. 

It is safe to say, I think, that silk 
will not recover any major part of the 
ground lost to svnthetics. Nylon, or 


some succeeding fiber, will dominate 
the women’s hosiery field, irrespective 
of the supply of silk available. The 
quantity market in women’s underwear 
will be supplied by synthetics. A rela- 
tively small luxury segment will be re- 
tained by silk. 

In women’s dress goods, both continu- 
ous filament and spun rayon yarns will 
be used in increasing quantities. In 
men’s shirtings, the competition to cot- 
ton should come largely from spun 
rayon. 

In wool goods of all sorts, blends will 
be increasingly important. Rate of prog- 
ress in that field will depend largely 
upon the substitution of a constructive 
attitude toward rayon as a fiber in its 
own right for the erstwhile negative 
attitude toward rayon as an adulterant. 

But no matter what happens in spe- 
cific details, this broad trend is certain: 
Consumers will get better and better 
textiles at lower and lower cost—and 
synthetics will play a vital part in this 
development. 








New York State College 
of Home Economics 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session, 1946 


Child Development and Family Relation- 
ships: Principles for Child Guidance, 
Physical and Motor Development, Par- 
ticipation in the Nursery School, Fam- 
ily Counseling, Research, Family Rela- 
tionships and Personality Development. 





Ec ics of the H hold and House- 
hold Management: Household Processes 
and Equipment, Economic Background 
for Consumer Education, Management 
Problems in Family Meals, Manage- 
ment in Relation to Personal Finances. 


Food and Nutrition: Elementary Nutri- 
tion, Recent Findings in Nutrition, 
Techniques and Principles of Demon- 
stration, Science Applied to Food. 


Household Art: Selection and Arrange- 
ment, Care and Repair of Furnishings, 
Housing Problems. 


Institution Management: Quantity Cookery 
-——Principles and Methods; Special 
Problems, Refresher Course in Institu- 
tion Management, Workshop in School 
Lunch Problems. 


Textiles and Clothing: Clothing Fabrics, 
Fitting and Pattern Making, Dress Se- 
lection and Design, Tailoring, Seminar 
in Textiles and Clothing. 


Home Economics Education: Adult Home- 
a Education—Program Planning 
and Methods; Creative Procedures, 

Curriculum Workshop and Refresher 

Course—Home Management and Fam- 

ily Relationships; Preparation of Teach- 

ers for Secondary Schools, Seminars— 

Curriculum, Research, Evaluation; Ad- 

ministrative Problems. 


July 1-August 9, 1946 


Full information and catalog on request 
Director of Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
ITHACA, N, Y. 











THE STOUT INSTITUTE, 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


1946 Summer Session 
June 17-August 16 


Nine Weeks 
Three week and Six week 


courses 


Graduate and Undergraduate 


Home Economics Education 
General Home Economics 
Related Arts 
Trade and Industrial 
Education 
Industrial Arts 
Liberal Arts 
Dietetics and Institutional 
Food Management 
Educational workshops 
Timely courses and 
conferences 
Excellent teaching staff, mod- 
ern facilities, nationally 
known conference leaders. 
Summer Session Bulletin 
sent on request 
Director of Summer Session, 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wis. 











McDOWELL SCHOOL 
Established 1876 
Summer Courses 


Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Draping, Sketching, Fashion Illustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during june, July and August 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 W. 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 








CEREAL GRAIN 
TEACHING KIT FREE 
Student pamphlet, wheat ker- 
nel wall chart in color, class 
projects, l-act play. Ask for 
Teaching Kit #C358. 

15C Checkerboarc 











RALSTON Sza., St. Louis 2, 














A New Book on EDUCATION for 
LIVING 


HOME and FAMILY LIFE 
EDUCATION 
IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By ELIZABETH STEVENSON, 


Research Associate in the Research Divi- 
sion, State Education Department, Univer 
sity of the State of New York 


An excellent new book especially writ- 
ten to assist teachers in their increas 
ing responsibility to educate for demo 
cratic living——-with particular emphasis 
on the contribution of Home Econom- 
ics. It offers carefully prepared and 
timely material for programs designed 
for the development of worthy social 
attitudes and healthy minds and bodies. 
The author not only describes what 
to do about educating pupils in needed 
knowledge and skills, but shows how 
to do it through experiences which 
can be repeated in the home. The 
information presented in this book is 
based on the belief that democratic 
living can prevail in school, and that 
pupils learn more readily in democratic 
situations. 


(May 1946) 


299 Pages Illustrated $2.75 


Copies Obtainable om Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
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HOLD YOUR BONDS 





Food Demonstration 
(Continued from page 304) 


preparation for she knows that unless 
the audience can see what she is doing 
all the time she cannot hold their inter- 
est. Therefore, she uses glass bowls and 
pans and works toward the front of the 
table, making sure that nothing tall on 
the table obstructs the view of the 
product. 


There are times during the demon- 
stration when it is necessary for her to 
wipe her hands, particularly when 
working with sticky, wet or powdery in- 
gredients. Hence, she keeps a damp 
cloth on the tray so that she does not 
have to leave the demonstration table. 


Just before the tasting period Miss D. 
quickly and clearly sums up the main 
points of her demonstration—the points 
she wishes her audience to remember 
and use at home. Depending on the 
time element, she calls for questions— 
not answered previously—either before 
or after the tasting period. 


The high point of the demonstration 
is when the audience is permitted to 
sample the dishes. And the food had 
better be good! It should also be attrac- 
tively served so as to further entice the 
group to prepare it at home. 


It is evident in watching Miss D.’s 
technique that careful advance planning 
and preparation of equipment and 
foods used, an interesting presentation, 
the personality and oratorical qualities 
of the demonstrator, the neatness and 
ease of all work done, and the interest- 
ing explanations and illustrations given 
make the demonstration “live.” 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








Positions Open 


Positions Open 





BROWN’S MEDICAL BUREAU 
(Agency) 
Gladys Brown, Director 
7 East 42nd St., near Sth Ave. 
New York City 
We place with Colleges, Schools, Hospitals, and 


Industry: dietitians, nutritionists, doctors, nurses, 
housemothers, etc. 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


(a) Dietitian to direct dietary department in new 
hospital which is to be affiliated with small liberal 
arts college; preferably some one with master’s 
degree so as to qualify for full professorship; 
otherwise will be given rank as instructor and 
Speerteny. to continue studies until master’s is 
obtained; South. (b) Two assistant dietitians; 
young women’s college; both positions involve con- 
siderable supervising; approximately 280 meals 
served three times daily; opportunity for con- 
tinuing studies; East. (c) Chief dietitian; general 
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THE MEDICAL BUREAU 
(Continued) 


Burneice Larson, Director 
The Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


hospital, 350 beds; located in residential town of 
70,000¢ East; $250, maintenance. (d) Nutrition- 
ist for division with department of tuberculosis of 
state health department; duties consist of serving 
as consultant in dietetics to 24 approved tuber- 
culosis sanatoria; experience in administrative 
dietetics required. (e) Dietitian to take charge 
of dietary department in liberal arts college, co- 
educational; student enrollment about 200; town 
of 25,000; living conditions consist of small apart- 
ment in one of the college buildings. (f) Dieti- 
tian to take charge of dietary department includ- 
ing buying in new hospital, 250 beds; institution 
located on 20-acre tract of land, beautifully land- 
scaped and within walking distance of business 
district; new nurses’ home with room and private 
bath for dietitian; town of 18,000 located short 
distance from several large cities including uni- 
versity medical center. 


([n requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments, please mention the key letters and the 
month of publication.) 








FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 
They show food values, selection, quan- 
tity to buy, best season, cooking time and 

how to prepare to retain food value. 
Single copies, 15c; 10 or more, 10c each; 
25 or more, 71%4c each. Cash with order, 
please. 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16 














JUNIOR-SENIOR BANQUETS 


ARE YOU PLANNING FOR A 
MAY JUNIOR-SENIOR 
BANQUET? 


Here is a wide variety of unique 
and colorful themes to make your 
party a success. Plans include 
menu, theme, color scheme, dec- 
orations, and entertainment. 


ORDER DIRECT BY AIR MAIL 
IF YOU WANT FAST SERVICE! 


GROUP | 
A BALLOON BANQUET—Complete with pro- 


ram 

A HUNTING WE WILL GO—Clever and 
unique 

WINTER SPORTS—Glistening with beauty 

THE SOUTH POLE—Land of midnight sun 

FAIRY FESTIVAL—lIn lovely May pastels 

HIGH HAT BANQUET—Fun all the way 


through : 
A TRAVELING BANQUET—Gay, bright, 
original. 
GROUP II 
MOTHER GOOSE BANQUET—Seniors will love 
it 
THE CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN—Very 


colorfu 
TOY SHOP BANQUET—In a make-believe 
world 


GROUP Ill 
STARDUST BANQUET—Glittering stars 
WINTER WONDERLAND—Northern lights 


scene 
THE NORTH POLE—Igloos, bears, sleds, etc. 


GROUP IV 50c 
MOONLIGHT BANQUET—No senior can 
resist 
FLOWER GARDEN BANQUET—A romantic 
send-off } 
THE WISHING WELL—A well of happiness 
GROUP V 50c 


AN INDIAN BANQUET—Novel, colorful, new 
DUTCH BANQUET—A Dutch mill & tulips 


GROUP VI 50c 
ITALIAN BANQUET—menu, flowers, pottery 
HAWAIIAN BANQUET—Leis, palms, music 

GROUP VII 50c 
HOLIDAY INN: Unusual but inexpensive ban- 

quet with complete plans the Seniors will 
long remember, Decorations and plans com- 
plete. 


NO ORDER FILLED FOR LESS 
THAN $1.00 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
THE GILLUM BOOK Co. 


400-408 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, Me- 
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What do you Want 


from the Educational Movie? 
AS the educational movie come of age? Some say it 
HW has. Some say that it is still adolescent, in the grow- 
ing pain stage. Many of you have used films as a 
teaching tool for several years; others are just beginning 
to see the advantages of this type of audio-visual educa- 
tion. 

We have been studying the subject closely. We shall 
have something more to say to you on it next school 
year. What we say will have greater authority and better 
direction if you will help us to get a cross section of 
motion picture practice and thinking among that repre- 
sentative majority of home economists who read PRAc- 
TicaL. Will you help? 

First we want to know what you are at present doing, 
if anything, with movies; both non-commercial and com- 
mercial. What facilities do you have for projection? 
What films have been most successful with your classes? 
What are your chief criticisms of existing films? 

Even more important, we want to know what you 
expect, need and want in the future. Do you want sound 
track movies, or do you prefer to furnish the running 
comment? What is the ideal length in minutes? How 
often would you like to use movies? In what branches 
of home economics do you most need them? Most im- 
portant of all, what particular home economics tech- 
niques do you think most need the visual presentation 
which movies can give so effectively? 

The reason we put so mucly emphasis on this last ques- 
tion is that we think we can help you to get, at no cost 
to your school, good short films showing some of these 
techniques. We need your help in doing this. 

We have been looking at a lot of business-sponsored 
educational pictures. Some of them do an excellent 
educational job, but here are a few of the things we have 
found wrong with them: 

1. They straddle too many fields of interest and too 
many age levels. They start out to be all-purpose films 
and wind up being no-purpose films. 

2. They lack planning by teachers from the teachers’ 
viewpoint. They are not geared to home economics 
curriculums nor in accord with standard teaching 
practice. 

3. They try too hard to be glamorous and wind up being 
third-rate entertainment and tenth-rate instruction. 

4. They are too long, insisting upon monopolizing the 
entire class period. 

5. They supply canned commentary, when perhaps the 
teacher’s explanation would far better coordinate what 
is shown and what she is teaching. 

In short, many of the films now offered home eco- 
Nomics teachers are too subjective—the maker expressing 
himself rather than giving practical service to teacher 
and students. 

Do you check on any of these points? If you do, and 
if you are interested in having better films for classroom 
use, won’t you answer the questionnaire on the right and 
send it to us? We need your help in order to help you. 


— 
> 


— 





Mail in separate envelope or with coupons to 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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§ film library ____» Rentals —2. © 
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chief criticisms of school films? 














































low long should ; a school movie run? 
For classroom use: Minimum minutes 












coe would you use good ‘films it available? 
Weekly — Monthly -——— * 

at units of home economics sag you find 
; ; particularly valuable? 

fic Slicers and background: Foods — 
Housing ———— Others 
‘ B. How-to-do techniques: Cooking —-—— Sewing 
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Laundering ~——— Housecleaning —-—— 
*Home decoration —-—— Child care --—— Home 
nursing ———— Grooming —-—— Other ——-—— : 





9. Do you want instructional materials to enable better 
use of films and to highlight important: points? 





aA or oka EW. 












For you ———— For pupil ———— For both —-—— i 
With film —-—— Before film ———— How long be- i 
fore | 
40, Do you prefer sound with film? --—— Or a separate | | 
recording? ———— | 


Il. Do you feel that educational films for use in home 
economics classes should be especially designed for 
those classes? ———— Or will general films do? --—— | 
Additional remarks and ee 2 will be Eee a 
atid ve 4 


he 


12. 
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A Test on Vitamins 
By Lyla D. Flagler 


THE HISTORY Seine ‘Tessie aN Tits Cletve, Wises 


I. Below is a list of foodstuffs. State, in the space pro- 
OF HOME ECONOMICS vided, a vitamin which is found in large amounts in 


that foodstuff. 





1. Citrus fruits 

By Hazel T. Craig 2. Potatoes — 
3. Whole wheat cereals 
4. Liver - 

Mrs. Craig, the author of this History 5. Green and yellow vegetables 
of Home Economics, is a graduate home 6. Fish liver oils tle eee 
economist. She has taught in both high «fe Germinating seeds 
school and college home economics classes, 8. Pork -___ 
worked as a stylist in the business field . 9. Green peppers 
and had practical homemaking experiences 10. Irradiated foods 


as a wife and mother of two sons. As @ 
resident of Washington, D. C., Mrs. Craig 
has had access to many of the early home 
economics records. Mrs. Craig is already 


II. The following men had a part in promoting the 
knowledge of vitamins. With what vitamin or vita- 
min study are they associated? 


well known as co-author of Clothes with 1. Lind 
Character and author of A Guide to Con- 2. Funk - 
sumer Buying and Creative Careers in 3. Takaki —— 
Home Economics. 4. Eijkman 
5. Williams - 
> > » 6. Steenbock 


III. Below is a list of clinical evidences of dietary de- 
ficiencies. In the parenthesis before each write the 


This 48-page history traces the develop- vitamin or vitamins which is or are a major factor 
‘ in this deficiency. 
ment of home economics from before the 1. ( ) Xeropthalmia 
“ ic acience” stag : e = * ) “Black tongue” 
domestic science” stage to its present ac 3. ( ) “Poor folk’s mouth” 
cepted position in the educational and busi- 4. ( ) Cheilosis 
a { ) Failure to metabolize the carbo 
ness fields. hydrates 
6. ( ) Polyneuritis 
As the first and only history of home if ) Hemorrhages 
17 i » 
economics written—it appeared serially in 4 ( — oe 
». { ) Scurvy 
Practical Home Economics—now, in revised | 10. ( ) Rickets 
, , . IV. Underline the word or words which make these 
and enlarged form, this history will be a isiiaabbieiie nmin. 


1. The more important factor in the destruction of 


valued addition to your home economics me : oe 
vitamin C is (heat, oxidation). 


library. 2. The rate of destruction is lower when (acidity, 
alkalinity) is increased. 

It is profusely illustrated with photographs | 3. Lessening the time of exposure during cooking 

helps to (preserve, destroy) the value of ascorbic 


of outstanding home economics leaders and aria. 
4. Which is the better source of minerals and vita 
mins (white bread, whole wheat bread)? 
5. Vitamin C is more abundant in (cooked, raw) 
foodstuffs? 
6. Thiamine is more stable in an (acid, alkaline) 
solution of corresponding intensity. 
7. Vitamin A (can, cannot) be stored in the body. 
8. Experiments on living organisms are referred to 
as (in vitro, in vivo). 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 9. (Halibut liver oil, cod liver oil) is the better 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. lad of vitamin A. : ; © rr 
10. The pellegra preventing vitamin is (thiamine, 
niacin). (Concluded on page 312) 


substantially bound and attractively printed. 


$1.50 per copy 


In quantities of five or more 
for students, $1.00 per copy. 
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AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION—Educational Department | 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Reet F 
\ FREE EDUCATIONAL AIDS. BEMBERG “Information” booklet 
. KNITTED FABRICS [() Labels (] Wall Chart showing man cr ; 
| |. ing and testing of BEMBERG rayon. Suggestions for scenes 
1 and Conservation of Dresses [] Slips [] Hosiery [] Blouses 
Gloves [] Knitwear [] New booklet “Fabrics and Their Care” 
TEACHERS 11 |P COUPON L FOR 40 CENTS EACH, OR BOTH FOR 75 CENTS: 
€ pro- ® 1) Wall Chart with 20 swatches of fabrics and process diagrams, 
= ’ 2) Bottle Exhibit showing various stages in making BEMBERG rayon 
“a FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK! Saat 
® | PO TOROMCE eee s eee ee eed ac eee eee e ees No. of Pupils........ 
Fa PANE OEE ois oak ek oa ROE van ie vals ikea ee Nidtals wat 
PROMS coher te Pa ecu Canad, tnieeeet Zone......., States <abca ee oh 
Please Print 
5/46 P.H.E. 88 
oa -— oo om a 7 
i 
_ CARNATION COMPANY, 
if . 127-E 
| fe M ’ 
| & Please send, free, “Carnation Year Book,” Care 
nation’s booklet of menus and delicious, milk-rich © 
o the recipes for each season of the year. See page 303, _ 
Vita- Wee andj bob dke's hus poe swe . 
WOE S005 aogier ces e) cous cbs 9 ave we ° 
ee PO As rae : | | 
WOES A iA clei cash acess State...sseee }| | 
! 5/46 P.HLE 3S | 
[se---- ee me | 
cs SEALTEST FOOD ADVISER | 
y de- I | Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen | 
e the | 230 Park Ave., New York 17,N. ¥. = * | 
actor a Please send me a free copy of the latest | 
if Sealtest Food Adviser containing helpful | 
1} articles on good nutrition and original | 
if and practical recipes and menus. (Addi- | | 
‘ tional copies 3c each). See page 275. | 
e-, Size: 54"x8 V4", 16 Pages PNG es ae ehh che phase ite sakcdnee ; | 
Profusely Illustrated ! i 
i Institution Address ...........ccceee0s . 
arbo- i i 
OEE sv epee eke t Zone..... State..... 
1 Bie | 3/46 P.HLE, 106 | | | 
It’s yours—free! A new booklet chock full If | 
of valuable facts about the nutritive value of i 4: a 
mushrooms and tested, approved recipes thar 7 1401 West Jackson 
hese . - weil 1} Boulevard 
will add taste appeal to everyday menus. Chicago 7, Iilinols 
n of This booklet also covers the magical story 
dity, niincennaian — — ~ we Please send me your free book: DRESSMAKING WITH 
teresting background material on growing and COLOR. See page 276. 
c canning commercially cultivated mushrooms. Nar eth Gian RAEN ORLA has vc ch ga 00 00 te ge anne 
| 
Clip the coupon on this page for your free DO io ek Re GL UR OU Ta Rab Lik Coad s.0 90's ba ee a és 
vita: copy. Additional copies for students: 10c each. a oi 6 a ug AEE Sa, 5 cdte') Le ibn § 84' we oe 5 Baas eR | 
Oe. Nos Ciba MORES RAR AGE EMAL s Padres verenticrs close State....> ~~ 
- RS een Pee sae HE 130 
This seal on the can guarantees finest | Peewee een = A ee em me 7 | 
ine) quality and purity |_| CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Inc. 1 | 
! 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 
; Please send: Cultivated Mushrooms and How to Serve Them, a new | 
ody. sats | enlarged (16 pages) recipe booklet, 51%" x 814", with many illustra- 
1 to NBLEACHED 4 tions, menus and recipes. pate 1 copy ives; students, 10¢c per | 
CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE MUSHROOMS % 4 copy. Cash enclosed $......... See advertisement opposite. 
tter eee oe SUSU | MIRA Eee ecreliunelsivcivey«.cvoraseces Tiles bain | 
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ine, i | 
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(Continued from page 310) r 


V. Complete the following sentences: 
1. Among the conditions which are favorable to 








conservation of vitamin C are — 
Se ae 
2. The three D’s of pellegra are — 
I i slits 

3. Mental achievement may be improved by con- 
suming larger amounts of -— ey 


cording to some reports. 
4. Pro-vitamin D is transformed to vitamin D by 
i Ee ee ae ee 
- Carotene is a precursor of ———_______- 
. Viosterol is - a eS 
eh. ......... 








“1D Or 


8. Percomorphi oil is ——— —r 
9. Vitamin is necessary for the for- 
mation of pro thrombin. 
10. International units are used to determine the 
potency of -__. _ aa 
VI. Match the following by placing the letter of the 
correct answer, found in the second column, in the 
parenthesis at the left of the word in the first 








column. 
TURN 1. ( ) Anorexia a. Fat soluble substance 
2.() Calciferol b. A protein which forms 


Pe ee a 


BACK the base of horny tissues. 


3. (_) Calcification c. On exposure to ultra 


PLEASE violet it is converted in- 


NN NN VV FPP llr rs ~ 
ad a ew - we 
- i i 














to D 2 _ 
4.(__) Carotenes d. Results from depositing : 
To the preceding page and see of calcium salts in body : 
: ; tissues t 
if you have all of the worthwhile 5. (_) Dehydro e. A substance which is : 
teaching helps offered there. cholesterol converted into another * 
6. ( ) Chorea f. The principal sterol of ; 
If not—ask for them now for animal origin which is 
z converted to D 3 ; 
your classes in June. 7. () Conjunctivitis g. A precursor of blood | 
clot 7 
8. (  ) Dermatitis h. Precursors of vitamin A Py 
9. ( _) Ergosterol i. A substance which may 4 
be converted into a vita- ‘ 
min q 
10. (+) Keratin j. Inflammation of the ‘ 
| skin 3 
11. (+) Precursor k. Produced by irradiation . 
of ergosterol , § 
12. ( _) Sterols 1. Loss of appetite ‘ , 
13. (|) Pro vitamin __m. St. Vitus Dance > 
14. ( ) Pro thrombin n. Inflammation of mem- = 
| branes of the eyelids ‘ 
4 
| VII. State an amount of the following vitamins which e 
is suggested as adequate to meet daily require- 4 
ments for adults. : 
1. Ascorbic acid ¥ 
2. Thiamine ! 
3. Riboflavin ees @: 
4. Niacin - , i 
5. Vitamin A <€ 
6. Vitamin D ‘ (for children) q. 
.¢ 
For Key to Vitamin Quiz turn to page 314 & 
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Just. ART 
out EDUCATION 


DAILY LIVING 


by Russell & Gwynne 


A—Revised, reset edition of ART TRAINING 
THROUGH HOME PROBLEMS, original 
leader in the “art in everyday life’ movement. 
New illustrations include many examples of 

distinguished American paintings and other art 
expressions, plus complete revision of color analysis and principle- 
} demonstrations, Virtually every possibility of subject is ex- 
» plored and associated with learning problems, in a remarkably 
> practical and interesting — of real-life propositions and the 


» a bbb bbb bbb bee eed 


Puma ti i i eh 





} THE 
PARTY 
TABLE 


B—Every 


treatment 
knicknacks, 


to everybody’ 
by Powers 


type of meal. 
ter of co-operative endeavor and 
in cultural life. Discussion of 
serving, and etiquette (illustrated 


point of view. 


without servants. 
dents and instructors. 


TABLE GRACES 


. 
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4 $2.50. 
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4 by Beth Bailey McLean 
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Setting, Service and Manners 


D—The illustrated details of 
how to set and serve the table, 
suggestions for various types of 
meals, table manners and other 
forms and conventions of gra- 
cious behavior are thoroughly 
treated. $.90. 


TABLES OF FOOD VALUES 
by A. V. Bradley 


E—Complete, tabulated, accurate 
information, expressed on the 
basis of exact measure, as easy 
to understand and use in a first- 
homemaking 


year high school 


in a course in ad- 


$3.50. 


course as 
vanced dietetics. 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
by K dy & Vaugh 


F—A high 
junior college textbook on the 
business of being a consumer. 
It covers such topics as con- 
sumer education, money, stand- 
ards of living, buying principles, 








senior school or 
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ingredient of the party 
every suggestion for seasonal or special event 
of the table covering, 
service, place cards, center-pieces, 
lighting effects, motives and themes is com- 
pletely expressive of the spirit of a party and 
how to make and display your party projects 


C—Illustrates correct services for every 
Family meal treated as cen- 


by-step photographs) is taken up from this 
Particularly aimed at re- 
lieving problems of average American home 
Recommended by stu- 


Cloth, 248 pages, $3.00. 


is here; 


s delight and satisfaction. 


Spring publication, probably $3.00 


MEAL PLANNING 
and 
TABLE SERVICE 


by Beth Bailey 


ACCESSORIES OF DRESS 
by Lester & Oerke 


G—In one‘ volume, this luxuri- 
ous book covers the accessories 
of costume from primitive times 
to the present. Planned with two 
princip es in mind: (1) Cover- 
age in illustrations and story of 
historical impressions upon cos- 
tume through the ages, and (2) 
the production of a_ beautiful 
book to match the charm of the 
subject. $10.00. 


HISTORIC COSTUME 


by Katherine Lester 

H—Famous as a standard, illus- 
trated text and reference book 
on period costume from ancient 
times to the present day, the 
present edition brings the sub- 
ject of historic costume up to 
date, covering costume through 
1940. $3.50 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 

IN HOMEMAKING 

by Butler and Patton 
I—A flexible program of home- 
making education based on the 
potentialities of the student and 
her life experiences. Intensive, 
wide in scope and 


as a force 
planning, 
with step- 





etc. All outstanding subjects stimulate the student’s interest. 
completely discussed. $1.72. $.90. 

J—Consumer Economics Workbook $1.32 
K—Breads and More Breads .............+--+-- 2.00 
L—Cookies and More Cookies ............50-00eceeeee 4 
N—Successful Home Furnishing SERRE Gisat weet 2.75 
_ . |. -te snes eerer ri se str 1.25 
ee ED 5 sss cc's e's ewe 60s Se wed 0 cee eee aaa 1.50 
184 Peoria 3 

Bide 4 THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS a 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, 184 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3, Ill. 

aay pia area ota b en 1946 
KLMNOP on 
approval for 30-day examination, with privilege of returning them 
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> FINANCE CORPORATION 8 
919 North Michigan Avenue. ee 
vicago 11, Illinois. hn 

§ 4h O55... Please send: a) 
. .. Copies of Money Management for the Family (5¢ ea.) 
nike -copies of Better Buymanship Principles (5c ea.) oo | 
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Yckkoy GS FOLDER FREES 
{ELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan 


i me .... copies of FREE folder, “Vitamins in Food.” (See | | 
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The Manual Arts Press, Peoria 3, ittieels <i 
inclosed is $2.00, special COUPON price covering delivery postpaid | 
“ the new Nicholas, Trilling, Lee high school art text, ART FOR 
- YOUNG AMERICA—regular price, $2.60. Also, put me on mailing | 
_ list. (This coupon good for only one copy.) See advertisement opposite, 
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STOP 


Be sure you read and use the 
coupons on the opposite page. 

These coupons offer you excel- 
lent reference material for these 


last weeks of school. 











Mid-West Courtesy 


(Continued from page 290) 


ers look forward, for they spend it in friendly conversa- 
tion. School problems are completely forgotten for the 
moment and affairs of the day are discussed. Through 
conversations here, teachers become better acquainted 
and more tolerant of each other’s viewpoints. Sometimes 
homeroom announcements are relayed to the teachers 
around the lunch table, saving time for both the super- 
intendent and the principal. 

This lunch program has, of course, made added work 
for the superintendent and the homemaking teacher, 
but the results have made it seem very worthwhile. 





Key to Vitamin Quiz 
I 
1. Vitamin C 6. Vitamin D 
2. Vitamin C 7. Vitamin C 
3. Thiamine 8. Thiamine 
4. Vitamins A, D or 9. Vitamin C 
Riboflavin 10. Vitamin D 
5. Vitamin A 
II 
1. Vitamin C 3. Vitamin B 
2. Coined the word 4. Vitamin B 
vitamin 5. Thiamine 
6. Vitamin D 
III 
1. Vitamin A 6. Thiamine 
2. Niacin 7. Vitamin C or K 
3. Riboflavin 8. Vitamin A 
4. Riboflavin 9. Vitamin C 
5. Thiamine 10. Vitamin D 
IV 
1. Oxidation 6. Acid 
2. Alkalinity 7; an 
3. Preserve 8. In vivo 
4. Whole wheat bread 9. Haliver oil 
5. Raw 10. Niacin 
V 


1. Temperature decrease, contact with air decrease, lack 
of alkaline 

2. Depression, Dermatitis, Diarrhoea 

3. Thiamine 

4. Ultraviolet irradiation or sunlight 

5. Vitamin A 

6. Irradiated ergosterol 

7. Fat found in plants 

8. Oil from certain fish, such as tuna 

9. Vitamin K 

10. Vitamins A and D 


VI VII 
1. (l) 6. (m) II. (i) 1. About 70 milligrams 
2. (k) 7. (n) 12. (a) 2. About 114 to 2 milligrams 
3. (d) 8. (j) 13. (e) 3. About 2.2 milligrams 
4. (h) 9. (© 14. (g) 4. About 15 milligrams 
5. (f) 10. (b) 5. About 5000 I units 
6. About 400-800 I units for 
children 
314 
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Summer Studies 
June 18 - July 27 


STAFF OF 


Famous Instructors 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 


Household Administration: 

Dr. F. Alexander Magoun, (Mass. Institute of 
Technology) family relationships, family problems 
of today. Mrs. C. E. Brashear (Iowa State College), 
household equipment. Mrs. Vera Bradon, Maud 
Wilson, Julianna Wise (resident staff), child devel- 
opment, nursery school procedures, functional hous- 
ing, home management house. 


Home Economics Education: 

Isabella McQuesten (assistant Supervisor home 
economics education, Arizona), new methods of 
teaching homemaking, evaluation of high school 
homemaking instruction, Florence Blazier, May 
Dubois, Commery Coleman, Marion Hess (resident 
staff), supervising teachers, curriculum. workshop, 
supervision of home projects. 


Home Economics Extension: 
Maud Wilson, Lois Lutz, (resident staff), exten- 
sion methods adapted to housing. 


Food and Nutrition: 

Evelyn Halliday (University of Chicago associate 
professor of nutrition), recent advances in science 
of cookery. Margaret Fincke, Clara Storvick, Mar- 
garet Ware (resident staff), nutrition, nutrition in 
disease, recent advances in nutrition. 


Clothing, Textiles, Related Arts: 

Dorothy Gatton, Gertrude Strickland, Elvira Jen- 
sen (resident staff), textiles, clothing selection, 
clothing, commercial, costume design. 


Institutional Economics: 
Visiting instructor in cafeteria management, in- 
stitutional organization and administration. 


For Summer Bulletin: 
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~ LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Dept. PH-41, Chicago 9, Il. 
Please put my~name on your mailing list for your regular bulletin, 


3 KITCHEN CHATTER, giving timely recipes and background ma- 


terial about various canned foods, See second cover. 
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Home Care and 


FREE + og A rooster Handbook n Conservation by 
I : ~ : Charts and Movie 


Wax Method.” Socal Folders, 
pty wee 
S. C, JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. P-56 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send: () Teacher’s Handbook. [] Bulletin—‘“100 Uses for Wax 
in the Home.” [J Student Folder—‘“Some Facts About Wax.” 
Teacher’s Chart (Maintenance of floors, furniture, and woodwork). 
I would like to schedule a free showing of your sound motion 
picture, “Beauty for Keeps.” (Check only if your school has 16mm. 
sound equipment.) Please. send information. See page 267. 
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Electric Cooking. 


Electric Range Section (Dept. P-56) 
National Electrical Manufacturers Assoc. 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE, your comprehensive 
course on the electric range and electric 
cooking—including text. book and two large 
wall charts—as described on page 299. 











MND 13, $0 Side, £8 d uie'e he + ORR D 6 600 a 
yO EE, er TER) PRO: Coe 
MOE aa sc chehs's see State...... 
5/46 P.H.E, 101 
CHURCH & DWICHT CO., INC., ‘ 


10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Free book on uses of Baking Soda, also a set of colored bird cards. 
See page 268. 
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Director of Summer Sessions 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Please send Me a copy of your Summer Sessions Bulletin. See an- 
nouncement opposite. 
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EME Ei css o's 8s LURE PERES RaW ede QBAS bs Ube Phe ale cing Staté........ 
5/46 P.H.E. 49 
FREE— the Most Complete Course Ever Offered on the Electric Range and 
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JUST 
A MOMENT 
PLEASE 


You can fill out the coupons on 
the opposite page in just one and 
one half minutes (just try it). 
In return you will receive teach- 
ing aids that took days and weeks 


to prepare for you. 








Reduce Food Waste 


(Continued from page 292) 


because it is eaten, but also saves food value which might 
otherwise have gone down the drain in cooking water 
or into the air through oxidation. Usually the food prep 
aration which results in the highest retention of food 
value also yields the greatest palatability. For example, 
soaking vegetables before cooking, cooking in lange 
amounts of water, overcooking, holding for long periods 
and reheating affect the flavor, texture and color of 
vegetables adversely as well as lower the vitamin C con. 
tent. The conservation of food nutrients in the prepara 
tion is fully as important as the conservation of actual 
food. One serving of properly prepared food often con. 
tributes as much toward good nutrition as two servings 
of improperly prepared food. 

Since it is generally agreed that the school lunch pro. 
gram provides an opportunity to teach good food habits 
and table manners, enough time must be allowed for 
more leisurely eating. Serving the food in an attractive 
manner in pleasant surroundings with ample eating time 
allowed is an incentive for “cleaning the plate.” 

Some lunchroom workers pile vegetables and meat on 
younger children’s plates because the food is “good for 
them.” It is important to remember that little children 
do not eat as much of all foods as do older children and 
grown-ups. Hence, it is better to give second helpings 
than to make the first ones too large. 

A check on plate waste will help in planning well-liked 


(Concluded on page 318) 





Let’s Study Foods 


1945 Edition 
HARRIS AND HENDERSON 


Designed for boys and girls beginning the 
study of foods... Informally written . . . Em- 
phasizes the joy of learning . . . Discusses prob- 
lems involved in the production and distribu- 
tion of food—-a significant point in these days 
of food shortages . .. Emphasizes the contribu- 
tion of nutrition to vigorous health . . . Ap- 
proaches the preparation of food from the 
standpoint of family meals taking into account 
the home responsibilities of boys and girls. 


Stresses good management of time, energy, and 
money ... Presents helpful standards for 
judging meals and food products . . . Includes 
a wide range of reliable recipes written in 
order of steps to be taken. 380 pages, $1.72. 
Visit Booth No. 165 at the National Meeting 


of the American Home Economics Association 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 24-27 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 
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D, C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Pease send me free folders on your Home Economics Texts. (Write 
to office nearest your school: 285 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 16, 180 
Varick St. NEW YORK 14. 1815 Prairie Ave, CHICAGO 16, 29 
Pryor St., N.E., ATLANTA 3. 182 Second St. SAN FRANCISCO 5, 
713 Browder St., DALLAS 1.) See advertisement on opposite page. 


For National Rehabilitation 


NE hs DS oy awh as os veces Gteea veces ree eeeeeeeeeesnsereeweeunes 
School ..... ao esp cia clncewin sa 0h haan cab one's ene eeeeealane ie WaMnaEE 
CD RG Macy hajs cso ccdek 6 beaube coceceseteg tered te Laden 
eS. oo, vy. vc a eacda wane ee od peices cate ie vbguae 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Enclosed is $........ , for which please send me..... ...copies of 
The History of Home Economics ($1.50 single copy; 5 or more, $1.00 
per copy. See page 310); ........ Period Furniture Charts (25c each 
if 10 or more are ordered; single Chart, 50c, Page 320.) ........ Fa 
Food Selection Charts for Vegetables and Fruits (10 or more, 10¢ 
each; 25 or more, 7!4c each; single copy, 15c.) See page 308. 





Everyone knows Ice Cream 


& a ai 2 ie HE. 
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Cereal institute, Inc. 






ee ew ee 
and it’s nutritious, too! 

















135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicage 3, Illinois 
. - Please send me a Cereal Teaching Unit vd | Rome 
Yes, it’s a fact... : ics s, consisting of a 72- 
it 2 . ’ C F 4 F se Source Book on Cereals, all chet ae x 35” rat 
In addition to its refreshing quality and its flavor, ice cream Students’ Notebook Fo and new official U. S. 
5 é Sy - ‘ Government Meal Pattern Chart "20" x bar 
contains many important health-giving food elements. It iT 
contains the following nutrients: genta ad Name (print) ..... obceephned (nameneeoeee 
Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good source of Vitamin A and IN — CC hr cia ks blind ig obits vt 
Riboflavin (Vitamin G) and contains other vitamins found ‘ Address .......... eee ene eer eer eeenseees 
in milk. I 24 So devinomevnd +. Zone..... State....% , 





2 See page 273. . 5/46 P.H.E. 97 
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Minerals. Calcium, necessary for strong bones and teeth, is 
supplied abundantly by Ice Cream. 








Proteins. Ice Cream provides high-quality proteins . . . those 
found in milk. 


All of these nutrients promote health and well being. 


And remember, the particular combination of nutrients 
found in Ice Cream is unusual. This is one reason why Ice 
Cream is accorded such an important role in our national 
rehabilitation program. 


“Quick Tricks with Ice Cream,”’ a recipe booklet of 
interesting ways to serve ice cream will be sent free 
onrequest. Write: National Dairy Council, 
Dept. H 546, 111 North Canal Sr., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 







WATIOWAL 
DAIRY 
couMmciL 
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NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
111 North Canal Street © Chicago 6, Illinois 


A non-profit, educational organization promoting national health through a 
better understanding of dairy foods and their use. 
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SIGN 
ON THE 
DOTTED LINES - - 


usually signing on the dotted line 
costs money. Not so when you 
use the dotted lines on the cou- 


pons on the page opposite. 


Here you sign and receive valu- 
able teaching aids from com- 
panies that employ home econo- 
mists to prepare material for 


you. 











Reduce Food Waste 


(Continued from page 316) 


meals as well as determining appropriate servings. 

Adopting the “clean plate” resolution is one way of 
reducing the amount of the lunch that leaks into the 
garbage pail. The half slice of bread and the few peas 
that are left on the plate, the few carrots that shrivel 
in the storeroom and are discarded, seem of little im- 
portance. But that bread, those peas and the wasted 
carrots multiplied by our nation’s many schools and 
homes make up millions of tons of food. This food must 
be saved to help feed a hungry world. The managers, 
the workers and the children participating in our na- 
tion’s school lunchroom activities will be more than 
willing to do their part in seeing that no unnecessary 
wastes occur if they understand the urgent need and are 
helped in promoting food conservation. 





Courtesy Set to Music 
(Continued from page 291) 


Through this simple activity the pupil learns to speak 
before his fellow classmates and others without embarrass- 
ment. What’s more, the very prayer he voices expresses 
his feeling of responsibility toward the entire group. 

Shy, retiring boys and girls are overcoming their feel- 
ings of inferiority by assisting in serving, clearing the 
tables, operating the dishwashing machines or, as men- 
tioned before, being host or hostess. After enjoying suc- 
cess in one school venture it is easier to take part in 
other school activities. The fear of failure which is often 
built up over a period of years is sometimes overcome by 
success in some simple thing. Teachers encourage desir- 
able behavior through their praise for jobs well done. 
This gives further confidence. 

To succeed in teaching desirable social habits, good 
table manners and citizenship, it is important that the 
lunchroom be well equipped for serving the lunch. It is 
not very satisfactory to teach a child the correct use of 
silver if a fork, knife and spoon are not provided for 
foods requiring their use. For beginners in school it is 
usually necessary to set the tables until the picture be- 
comes fixed in their minds. This may be done by the 
older pupils who in turn profit from the experience. 

Many Louisiana schools have found that a lunchroom 
policy committee composed of students, teachers, lunch- 
room workers and parents is able to formulate policies 
and practices and handle lunchroom problems to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. This provides opportunity 
to develop leadership in boys and girls on the committee. 
It also gives valuable experience in democratic procedure. 

Outstanding leaders in education tell us that students 
“learn what they live.” Desirable habits that cannot be 
acquired through precept alone are being taught and 
developed through the use of the lunchroom as a labora- 
tory. 


CEZOYRNDD 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 





JUNIOR FOODS 
AND 
NUTRITION 


By 
FERN SILVER 


ESIGNED as a textbook for junior- 

high-school home economics classes, 
this popular book appeals to the teen- 
age girl in style and subject matter while 
giving her basic training in nutrition, fol- 
lowing simple recipes, selecting bal- 
anced diets, preparing refreshments for 
parties, buying food, setting the table, 
and helping in the kitchen. Small 8vo, 
216 pages. $1.40. 











D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


wy 1K 


Rich Brown Color 
WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 
JUST DO THIS: 








] Before cooking, “wipe” roast with Kitchen At your grocer's in 
@ Bouquet. See how it gives meat that rich ong — 
brown appetizing crust. and Gallons call 


2 When you make the gravy, add a little — 
2 


Kitchen Bouquet. Gives that deep rich 
brown color that spells perfection. Mag- 
nifies true taste of meat! 


You know that roasting meat slowly at 
300° helps prevent shrinkage, produces 
tenderer, juicier, more nutritious roasts 
with better flavor—using less fuel. 

And now you can slow-roast meat and 
still give the roast and gravy rich brown 
color. Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. It 
works like magic. 

Kitchen Bouquet magnifies true meat 
taste—never smothers it. Use it in stews, 
croquettes, meat pies, too. 


KITCHEN BOUQUET 


Product of 
GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., N.Y. 
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Enclosed find $........, for which send me........cop(y)ies of 
‘Silver's )UNIOR FOODS AND NUTRITION. See advertisement 
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a States....... 
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; FOOD MILL PROFESSIONAL OFFER 


FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
112-5 2nd St. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


(0 Foley Food Mill—essential for family and 
baby foods. Write for Professional offer to 
Home Economists. 

(J Recipe folder for classroom use. 

[] 1946 Issue of “VARIETY IN FOOD WITH 
YOUR FOLEY FOOD MILL.” Contains 60 
recipes. One copy free, additional copies 10c 
each. See page 306. 
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GILLUM BOOK COMPANY i 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 
Enclosed please find $........ fot which send me.........sdevneseee 


Ob 00 8 © COPE OE wd oO ORS OREO Ome meee METER Te eeeteoseteeereeeseseees 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 

468 Fourth Avenue . 
New York 16, New York 

Please renew or enter my subscription to PracricAL Home Economics 
for term checked: 


CO) 1 year $2 C] 2 years $3 : 
CJ Remittance herewith C] Send me a bill 
My subscription expires with the ..........ceecsceeeeeeevens issue. 
(Canadian and foreign subscriptions, add 50c a year.) 
GRRE so cc ish vicae hated ou oe ed 00 600s oe des CREE OENS O00 Me oahede's 
School or Organishtion ..5 i... cece cece cece coseccvccceedpececese 
I ae aA s Ub aed hls es adv ide tanner eb opeatp veedmresrtaren 
Ce Seve a bapa one NaN eect cccesewees Zone .5. 000% State, <iccose 
5/46 


GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY, INC. 
KITCHEN BOUQUET, Dept. “A”, 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, for classroom use: 1) Teacher Lesson Plan (for 
Teachers only). 2) Quantity recipe cards. 3) Generous 4-oz. bottle 
of Kitchen Bouquet. 4) New and approved Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 
Booklet (to be given to classroom students). Please send........... 
Recipe Booklets. See advertisement opposite. 
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| PERIOD FURNITURE FOLDER 


| by Hazel T. Craig 


This folder is composed of three charts with pen 
and ink lined illustrations giving complete data 
on English, French and American period furni- 
ture. Topics covered in outline form include 
general characteristics, important furniture 
pieces, and main backgrounds. This folder is 
suitable for either notebook or bulletin board 
use. Each chart is 17” by 11”, folded in center. 
It may be bought in bulk for pupils at greatly 
reduced rates. 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


HAVE 
YOU Single Copy 50c—10 or more, 25c each 
USED || Lakeside Publishing Company 
| 





all of the coupons you planned NTA LORE TEN AED A AEE 
to use in PRACTICAL HOME 


ECONOMICS’ September Cou- A FASHION SHOW OR PLAY? 





pon-Listing Book? OF COURSE you, too, are planning to have at 
least ONE fashion show or play this spring. 
Ist i i " 
‘ont st is os deadline for re LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM! 
questing material offered. You will find below a list of ready-made fashion 


shows that will make your program the HIT of the 
year in your school. 





5 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC 





ALTHO AN Ci) Op 1 le $1.00 
RRM MEE PINES 5/06 505 055500 esis cessneesaceer 1.00 
Pe PREIS EY PROEIN 555.65si0 o0.0s cenit cosnseeecds 1.00 
EAE OU Ye UE Uh, eer 1.00 
10 MIXED FASHION SONGS .........cceccccscees 1.00 


(Each with music) 


10 PLAYS AND FASHION REVUES 








A STYLE SHOW: A YEAR’S REVIEW ............ 50c 
ALL AMERICAN DRESS REVUE .................. 50c 
FASHION YESTERDAY AND TODAY ............ 50c 
MR nc ckccc iubseeeseessccceees 50c 
STYLES AROUND THE CLOCK .................. 50c 
CONNIE CONTEMPLATES COLLEGE ............ 50c 
oe ho a rare 50c 
TEN HUMOROUS FASHION REVUES ............ 50c 
ALICE BLUE GOWN — PEGGY ENTERTAINS ... 50c 
ee I visi bbwhasebsenseeisscsveces 50c 


(Send for our catalogue of plays) 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City, Missouri 
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